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CONEHEAD FAMILIAL UNIT 
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Coneheads action figures, 
just as they appear in the 
blockbuster new Coneheads 
movie. There's Beldar" in 
Flightsuit, Beldar in Subur- 


ban Uniform, Prymaat' in 
Flightsuit, Prymaat in 
Suburban Uniform, 
daughter Connie, 


OR PLAYED WITH. 
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in every detail, right up _ 


to their conical heads. 

Coneheads have been 

laugh-getting favorites 

for 18 years, so these figures 

are incredible collectors’ items. 

They're so great you'll want to rush 

to your nearest enclosed retail 

compound, plop down some living- 

g torg, and purchase mass quantities. 
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Eternal Justifications 


t times, there are articles I simply don’t want to publish. OK, maybe 
А" piece wasn't as well-written as it might be. Perhaps the interviewee 

wasn't all that articulate. Or the graphics—the accompanying photos 
and art—just aren't very nifty. And then, finally, there's one last reason— 
because the article is so achingly, terribly sad. 

That's the case with one story this issue—the interview with Brandon Lee. 
I didn't really want to publish it—let me tell you why we did. 

Brandon Lee, of course, was the action movie star, the son of kung fu 
legend Bruce Lee. Only 28 years old, he was killed while filming a movie 
death scene just five days after this interview was conducted. It was an 
accident, a great tragedy, a much-publicized *news event." 

Everyone I know who had met Brandon Lee thought he was a nice guy. 
And that's the highest accolade we can give an interviewee. 

In 1991, while also editing the short-lived ACTION HEROES, I sent Kyle 
Counts, a frequent COMICS SCENE contributor, off to the set of Showdown in 
Little Tokyo to interview the film's makers and its stars, Dolph Lundgren and 
Lee. Kyle reported back that Lee was actually a nice guy. 

As that article saw print in ACTION HEROES #4, Lee was off to Chicago to 
star in Rapid Fire with She-Wolf of London's Kate Hodge. I sent Chicago-based 
Kim Howard Johnson, a longtime friend and COMICS SCENE's Senior 
Contributing Writer, on location to interview the movie's makers, Hodge and 
Lee. Howard also reported back that Lee was a particularly nice guy. 

The unit publicist on that movie was my old pal Terry Erdmann. As a part 
of the film's crew (charged, in fact, with publicizing it and dealing with all 
those hungry journalists), Terry got to see a side of Brandon Lee not presented 
to the public. Lee was just the same, a really nice guy. 

Kim Howard Johnson's Rapid Fire story appeared in the renamed ACTION 
SUPER-HEROES #3 (then in other editorial hands) in 1992. It soon became 
clear that we would again be interviewing Brandon Lee. He was going to play 
The Crow. COMICS SCENE was one of the few—only?—magazines to do a 
major story on James O'Barr's Crow comic book. When studio licensing reps 
wanted to know more about the character, they called us for copies of that 
story to study. And because of that article, the publicity people were more 
than eager for COMICS SCENE to visit the set and cover the film. 

Isent CS vet Dan Yakir off to the soundstages in North Carolina to see The 
Crow. And again, Dan (who previously interviewed the actor for another 
magazine) reported back that Lee was an especially nice guy. 

Then, tragedy. And do we publish Lee's last interview or not? 

From a historical perspective, we had to—it was his last chat with the 
press, one filled with eerie foreshadowing since, because of this comics- 
spawned film's subject matter, the talk frequently concerned death and 
resurrection. Lee even mentioned not yet getting hurt while doing Crow 
stunts. In light of later events, some of his comments also take on a truly 
ironic poignance. It's almost an interview from The Twilight Zone. 

Of course, there are commercial considerations. I do know what sells 
magazines. So do you. Tabloid headlines—like those seen at the supermarket 
checkouts—grab attention and sales. Sex. Hot trends. Tragedy. 

But I didn't want to do that. Historically, 1 feel an obligation to run the 
story. But as a human being, I can’t, I simply don’t want to be party to the 
exploitation of a tragedy, the death of a nice guy. 

It took a conversation with Terry Erdmann to finalize matters. Of my four 
friends, Terry, needless to say, knew Brandon Lee best. He attended the 
memorial service. And he told me what helped me make the decision to print, 
whether that’s right, wrong or merely rationalization. 

At the service, Terry talked with Linda Lee Cadwell, Brandon’s mother. 
Despite her grief, she wanted to know more about her son’s work. She wanted 
to see more of the many studio photos taken for Rapid Fire. And she and the 
entire family wanted The Crow finished and released, because Brandon Lee 
considered it “his best work.” (Ultimately, the film is being finished. Reshoots 

are complete, and a fall release date has been discussed.) Keeping all this in 
mind, Terry believes that this interview is one that Linda Lee Cadwell would 
want to see printed, that it’s one she would want to read. 

That's why we've published it. And because Brandon Lee was a nice guy. 

—David McDonnell/Editor 
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COMICS SCENE RETURNS with Gil 
Kane, Don Heck and the Fantastic 
Four film next time. Look for COMICS 
SCENE #38 on sale August 24, 1993. 
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..Some advice for Bruce Timm 
before combing his hair for the 
next page 20 photo. He should 
put some time-aside and watch 
TNT’s A Tribute to Bugs’ Bunny. 
He would find that not one per- 
son in the Warner Bros. line-up 
takes all of the credit for a job 
well done. However, he seems 
to prefer to be left alone by 
Warner Bros. He may have been 
the brain behind Batman: The 
Animated Series, but he is not 
the backbone. I must question 
why some egos must always 
step on the backs of others to re- 
ceive a pat on their own. 

Some of the Batman epi- 
sodes showed obvious influ- 
ences of inspired Japanese ani- 
mation. Fine. The Japanese take 
pride in everything they pro- 
duce, and it’s an attractive style. 
Not so for Timm. And I’m sure 
that others will agree that 
Johnny Quest is still advanced 
for this time. One or two 
episodes that I’ve seen of the 
animated Batman are, however, 
crude and pale in comparison to 
the best Quest episodes. Were 
readers like myself also left 
wondering whether Timm 
praised or loathed Max and 
Dave Fleischer’s animated ad- 
ventures of Superman? 

Frank Miller and Tim Burton 
were each successful in their in- 
terpretations of the Dark Knight, 
and though Timm may have 
enjoyed the movie, why was it 
important that he state he didn’t 
believe the movie was how 
Batman should be? Or his 
emphasis on how Burton 
shouldn’t be credited for the 
animated Batman? The movie 
was closer to Bob Kane’s 
original premise than the 
animated series. And shouldn’t 
Kane be the final judge? 

Being a very particular 
Batman collector, I still enjoy 
the series’ better episodes. And I 
will continue to watch it, aware 
that the nameless are striving to 
continue the mythos. Though I 
must wonder why Paul Dini 
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1 ASSURE YOU, SIR 
YOU HAVE THE 


Art: Juanne Michaud 


Art; Robert J. Bennett 


didn’t share writing credit with 
Steve Englehart on “The Laugh- 
ing Fish” episode. The story was 
far too similar to Englehart’s 
“Laughing Fish” and “Sign of 
the Joker" and Denny O'Neil's 
“Joker's Five Way Revenge" for 
them not to receive credit. 

In closing, Timm claims that 
he's growing tired of Batman 


SAYS HERE THAT SOMEONE [5 
WORKING ON А LIVE-ACTION 
FEATURE FILM VERSION OF 
CLUTCH CARGO. THEY VE 

HIRED ZEMECKIS To DIRECT 
AND KRICFALUSI TO 
ANIMATE THE LIPS... 


and wants to move on. Well, 
show him the door. 

Jaimz Anthony Lucero 

9241 Ustick Road 

Boise, ID 83704 


“The Laughing Fish” was based 
on Englehart and O'Neil's sto- 
ties. They were credited as the 
authors of the original stories. 
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DAMN TT, 
ABBY... STOP 
CALLING: ME 
чок LITTLE 
CHIA PETY 


..I think it's a real shame the 
way DC has dealt with my 
“favrit” (as Bibbo says), 
Superman. It's bad enough they 
had to kill him, but now we 
have the Kryptonian equivalent 
of the Brady Bunch. And not 
one original character in the 
bunch! A super-kid, an Iron 
Man rip-off, the cold-blooded 
Kryptonian (gee, we've never 
seen that before) and, joy of 
joys, a cyborg! You would think 
that all these "creative geniuses" 
could come up with something 
better than this. 

And in regards to Mike 
Carlin's statement, “Many peo- 
ple were mad at us for killing 
Superman; it's not that we don't 
care that they're mad, but if they 
really cared about Superman, 
they would have been buying 
his comics all along." The key 
words here are "buying his 
comics." That's what this is all 
about. Mr. Carlin, we really do 
care about Superman, and if you 
and the folks at DC had been 
producing good stories, we 
would have been buying all 
along, and you wouldn't have 
had to resort to these cheap tac- 
tics to sell the books. 

It's a shame, really. One likes 
to think that the people who 
produce our favorite comics 
care about the characters. But, 
after all, this is the real world, 
not Metropolis. I am curious 
though, about what the plans are 
for the next sales drop. Super- 
man becomes a steel-clawed 
mutant, perhaps? 

Greg Jarnigan 

1601 Warbler Lane 

Jefferson City, TN 37760 
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available master copies of 35mm prints 
and negatives—providing pictorial 
quality never before available. "Letter- 
boxed," so that you see the entire image 
as the filmmakers intended, without the 
usual 12% loss due to “overscan.” Vol. 1 
$19.95, Vol. 2 $19.95. 
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By HARLEY JEBENS 
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always start from character," says 
[= Harras, writer of Marvel's 

Avengers series and editor of the X- 
family of books: X-Men, X-Factor and 
X-Force. “Any book is successful, in 
my mind, because of character. I mean, 
art, yes, is very important. But if it's 
not a book about people you care 
about, you're not going to have a book. 

"The Avengers has had great art- 
ists—like Neal Adams and John 
Buscema—for years. Tom Palmer has 
been inking the book for a long time, 
and I think his look is very distinctive. 
But the thing about the Avengers is 
that initially, it was about Captain 
America, the Hulk, your standard “ОЁ, 
here all these guys. have their own 
titles and they're getting together in 
their own book' series. Then it 
changed very quickly, when it became 
about Quicksilver, the Scarlet Witch, 
Hawkeye and Cap. And I think that 
was when it became really interesting, 
because it was a book about people 
you didn't see before. And it was about 
their lives. 

“Аз Avengers evolved, as more 
heroes came and went, you got the 
sense that it was a very big deal to 
be an Avenger, to be a part of this little 
group of people who were very, very 
cohesive and very dedicated to one 
another. And I think the readers got 
into that and really enjoyed it. The 
book may have lost some of its 
popularity, when that sense of being 
an Avenger being special got lost 
as well." 

Harras says, “To my mind, in the 
Marvel Universe, the Fantastic Four 
and the Avengers are the most famous 
superheroes. The Avengers appear on 
the cover of People, because they're 
the superheroes that everyone likes. 
Whereas, the X-Men and those 
characters are the ones that people just 
whisper about, and they aren't quite 
sure they really exist. 

“So, the Avengers, on one level, are 
the paparazzi superheroes, the user- 
friendly superheroes. On another level, 
they are, or should be, the group that 
new heroes, or even some older 
characters, aspire to belong to, because 
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All Art: Steve Epting/Tom Palmer 


Re-assembling the Avengers is a task 
that delights Bob Harras. 
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ALL RIGHT; 
TROOPS! 
WE'RE INS NOW LET'S 
HEAR T FOR THE 
SWORDSMAN, FOR 
THE VISION -- 


SS 


~-AVENGERS 


Harras hopes to make The Avengers “more ‘avenging,’ instead of defensive.” 


it’s kind of a unique grouping. If you 
become an Avenger, in some ways, 
you've made it in the superhero set. 
“There can be a downside to that for 
reader identification as well. Because 
if the Avengers have everything, why 
read about them? They have this 
mansion on Manhattan’s East Side. 
They have this quinjet. They are 
presented as famous people; they have 
it all. And there’s nothing more boring 
to me than people who have it all. So, 
what you do is create, in character, 
tensions among them where you see 
that even among people who 
supposedly do ‘have it all,’ there are 
problems. You give them a handicap.” 


t seems appropriate to take a look 
I: over Avengers history at this 
point to try to und 
makes them special, to what makes 
being an Avenger such a big deal. For 
it was 1963 when Stan Lee and Jack 
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SCENE #37 


Kirby had a backfiring scheme of the 
villainous Loki draw the Incredible 
Hulk, Thor, Iron Man, Ant-Man and 
the Wasp together to form the Mighty 
Avengers (#1). Shortly thereafter, the 
founding members left. But by that 


“Building up the Knight-Cap, not ri 
difference of opinion, is my goal 


ay 
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iime, Captain America had been pulled 
from his icy imprisonment (#4), and he 
became leader of the new team (#16). 
Since then, members have joined 
and left. and the romance between the 
Vision and Wanda Maximoff blos- 


alry so much as a 


ASSEMBLE! 552 


ys Bob Harras. 


somed into marriage and withered 
away when the Vision's personality 
was taken from him. Quicksilver's 
petulant nature and jealousy flared 
into hatred as he became a foe of the 
Avengers for a time. Readers have 
witnessed the bickering between 
Captain America and Hawkeye over 
the team's leadership, and have seen 
Hawkeye grow to the point where he 
could command the respect of an 
entire team of West Coast Avengers. 
Founding members have returned to 
the team, and left again. Mantis joined 
the Avengers, precipitating a romantic 
quadrangle whose corners were she, 
the Swordsman, the Scarlet Witch and 
the Vision. Then, Mantis earned the 
team the enmity of the time-traveling 
conqueror Kang because she, as the 
Celestial Madonna, was destined to 
give birth to the most powerful being 
in the universe. 

Good stories about interesting 
characters. That's what drew Harras to 
the Avengers as a reader, and that's 
what he tries to put into his own tales. 
So it should come as no surprise that 
the yarns Harras spins echo classic 
Avengers storylines. 

"The Vision and his relationship 
with the Scarlet Witch was something 
that I came back to month after 
month," he recalls. "Mantis and the 
Swordsman—that whole storyline was 
amazing. The Kree-Skrull War was, to 
my mind, one of the best stories ever. 
These were good stories about 
interesting characters, and 1 don't 
think you can beat that." 

Even though the line-up of Harras’ 
Avengers—Captain America, Vision, 
Black Knight, Hercules, Sersi, Black 
Widow and Crystal—is quite different 
than that of Avengers assemblages of 
yore, Harras is drawing on the team's 
past to forge their future in their 30th 
anniversary year. 

"The quintessential Avenger in 
everybody's mind is Captain America, 
because he believes in the team so 
much. But, to my mind, the Vision isa 
character who is so much a part of the 
Avengers that sometimes he's over- 
looked. Sometimes you also overlook 
just why Captain America is the 
quintessential Avenger. He came back 
from World War II, he was awakened, 
and the Avengers were his life rope in 
a way. They gave his life focus. 

"And what I'm toying around with 
is the fact that, yes, the Avengers are 
very important to Steve Rogers because 
they gave him sanity when he came 
back. But at some point, people in this 
group may say, ‘But we don't want to 
be your focus. We want to move on.' I 
think you must look at things like the 
quintessential Avenger and say, 'Why 
is he the quintessential Avenger? Why 
does he feel so strongly about them?’ 
And you play around with that. 

“Frankly, if I had come into a team 


like the Avengers and there was some 
guy like Cap who was always telling 
me what the team meant, I would 
finally have to say, ‘Well, let me tell 
you what it means to me. I have as 
valid a point as you do, Cap.' That's 
important to start dealing with. 

*Same thing with the Vision. Here's 
a man, or an android actually, who has 
been with the Avengers almost non- 
stop since he was first created. And 
you have to think, 'Why is he with 
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Magneto is a major player in the 
Avengers/X-Men crossover. 


them?' Yes, he was with them for a 
while because of Wanda. And now 
that's over, or for now it's over. Now, 
you have to explore why he's still with 
the group. Is it because there's no one 
else out there who will accept him? Is 
it because of friendship? If you start 
thinking about that, you realize you 
have stories to tell about these 
characters." 


ccording to Harras, being part 
A of the Avengers has a specific 
meaning for each member. 

"For the Vision, I think the team is 
an anchor," he says. “Не really feels 
that there is no existence for him. He's 
a very lonely character. In some ways, 
he's almost afraid of leaving the 
Avengers. He has had no definition of 
his existence outside the team. 

"Hercules enjoys the fellowship. It's 
almost a reminder to him of, say, the 
Argonauts. He was involved in myth, 
and this is an echo of that. He feels 
very much that they are a noble 
fellowship. Hercules has an epic view 
of things. 

"I put Crystal in there because 1 
think she was trying to make amends 
for the mistakes she has made in her 
life. I brought her in because I wanted 
someone fresh in the book to whom 
this was all new, yet who also had 
been an established Marvel character, 
and show what it was like to join the 
Avengers, and what ripple effects her 
joining would have on others. To my 
mind, she joined to make a statement 
about her life, to say, 'Look, I'm back 
on the straight and narrow. I'm really a 
nice person.' And now she's staying 
for other reasons. Maybe because she's 
interested in Dane [Whitman, the 
Black Knight]. Or maybe she just wants 
to get away from her family. Her 
reasons are a little more 'selfish' in a 
way. She's there for her own sake. 

"The Black Widow is there almost 
as Captain America's replacement 
when he's gone, the older character 
who has been through it all, who 
doesn't go on missions as much as the 
other characters because she's just 
outclassed power-wise. She's more the 
tactician, the technical adviser, the 
military analyst. She's the cool, calm 
one. 

“I think the Black Knight is hanging 
out there to get his head straight. He 
doesn't quite know what he's going to 


Sending Deathcry to Earth, Lilandra wants to help the Avengers. It may not work out 


that way. 
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do with his life. He has been messed 
up a lot over the years. He went back 
in time to the Crusades. He was a stone 
statue for years. He has had a messed- 
up love life. He's the guy saying, ‘I’m 
going to make my mark. This is where 
I'm going to stay. I’m going to have a 
focus. Maybe I'll reshape the team in 
ту image." 

"Building up the Knight-Cap, not I2; 
rivalry so much as a difference of KR me WY 
opinion, is my goal. Because Cap is " 
kind of the old guard. And the Knight, 
to my mind, is the new guard. Who's jk 
right? Who's wrong? Are they both | / 
right?" / 

Harras says, "This is always a sticky 
point for me—what are the Avengers? 
What do they actually do? Do they 
avenge anything? Are they just a 
superhero club? You know, what are 
they? It's good for the characters to 
start asking that question and see what 
comes out of that. So, maybe the 
Avengers will be tougher. Maybe 
they'll be more 'avenging,' instead of 
being a defensive group. And that's 
what I think the basis of the Knight- 
Cap discussions will be: ‘What exactly 
do we do here? Where are we going? 
We are presenting the real world in the 
Marvel Universe, and the real world is 
becoming a darker, more dangerous 
place. The Avengers are going to have 
to figure out how to respond to that. 
We'll get away a little bit from the 
‘paparazzi superhero’ image. 

“Tt was difficult for me to figure out 
why Sersi was on the team. It didn’t fit 
her character in anything I had seen 
before. That’s why I wrote her out for a 
couple of months. She would dis- 
appear. Then, I came up with this 
storyline where she may be starting to 
go a little wacko. She’s there now 
because she finds Dane attractive, and 
she’s scared about what’s happening to 
her. And she has never particularly 
liked her Eternal relatives. 


“To some degree, they’re all finding 
this group of Avengers as a type of 
secondary family.” 


Captain America-Black Knight 
clash over the team’s direction 
harks back to the Cap-Hawkeye 


“It was difficult for me to figure out why Sersi was on the team," notes Harras. 
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The Gatherers were brought up against the 
Avengers because they “don’t really have 
that great a cast of villains.” 

> 


conflicts of earlier days; a Sersi-Black 
Knight-Crystal-Quicksilver romantic 
situation echoes the Scarlet Witch- 
Vision-Mantis-Swordsman relation- 
ship of Steve Englehart's 1970s tenure 
as Avengers scribe. Harras puts his 
own spin on elements that made the 
Avengers successful in the past; he's 
re-fashioning them for today's 
audience. 

Take the Gatherers, for instance. 
They're a group of super-powered 
beings from alternate worlds, all of 
whom—Magdalene, Cassandra, Sloth 


+ and their leader Proctor, who claims to 


be Sersi's husband—have their own 
reasons to hate the Avengers. One of 
the Gatherers' members was an 
alternate world version of the Swords- 
man, who, in the Marvel Universe, was 
slain by Kang years ago. Another 
Gatherer was an alternate world 
Vision, a Vision far more human—and 
far more malicious and licentious— 
than any more familiar android. 

And with The Avengers in coming 
months, "The problems with Sersi are 
definitely going to be resolved," Harras 
says. "That's definitely building to a 
head, and coming to a conclusion, 
along with the Proctor storyline. Those 


first issue—why Taylor Madison was 
introduced in the same issue as Hera; 
what Hera's revenge is. That's down 
the line." 


Harras says, "You must redefine it 

every few years, update the look 
and feel of the characters. You have to 
look at what's happening in the world 
out there and say, ‘Are these characters 
still as fresh as they were back then?' 
The Avengers constantly change 
because of membership rotation. That 
kept it exciting. If it’s done too much, 
you lose reader connection, and reader 
fall-off begins. But even on the 
Avengers, you've gotta nowadays say, 
“ОК, what are readers interested in? 
What do people like out there in the. 
"real world"?' and try to bring that into 


Г order to keep а comic book fresh, 


j the book. You change costumes and 


update looks. You make sure that no 
one, hopefully, is in the same place 
they were a year ago in a story, because 


4 then you are stale, you are tired. 


things are very linked. We're going to 
see why some things have happened, 
and hopefully there will be a little bit 
of a surprise, that not everything is as 
it has seemed so far. 

"I'm going to do stuff with Hercules 
and Taylor Madison, developing that 
relationship. I haven't really had the 
chance to get too much into that. And I 
want to explore what Hera's revenge 
on Hercules is. I don't think anyone 
has really caught on to what it is. That 
has definitely been planned from the 


“Some people are definitely going 
to be written out of the series, because 


4 that's the nature of the Avengers. By 


January, this Sersi-Proctor-Knight- 
Crystal storyline will have a definitive 
ending. At that point, it may be time to 
bring some new characters in. It has 
been a pretty stable line-up for about 
18 months now, which I think is a 
record for the Avengers in the last few 
years. We're going to play with that. 
"There will be developments with 
Crystal and Quicksilver this fall [in the 
Avengers/X-Men crossover that sees 
the two teams in conflict with Fabian 
Cortez and the Acolytes of Magneto], 
with Magneto, and with Luna [Crystal 
and Quicksilver's daughter]. Fabian 
Cortez is, of course, the man who 
betrayed Magneto back in X-Men #1- 
#3. The X-Men's 30th anniversary this 
year is the return of Magneto, who isn't 
dead. Big surprise—he has been hiding 
out. Cortez panics; he needs something 
to defend himself against Magneto. 
Cortez will use anything he can as 
almost a human shield, as a bargaining 
chip against Magneto. One of the 
things that seems fairly obvious to him 


Proctor and Sersi's story will have a definite end. Then, enter new characters. 


PROCTOR CLAIMS 
A TOBE OUR FELLOW. 
AVENGER 'S HUSBAND. VALA 


is Luna, Magneto’s grandchild. That 
will set in motion this team-up 
between the X-Men and the Avengers. 
And since Quicksilver has been 
involved with both teams, he’s a 
natural focal point. 

“That story will have a major im- 
pact on the Black Knight’s relationship 
with Crystal, and that will lead to a 
decision on his part in December, 
which will, hopefully, be really gut- 
wrenching and shocking, if all goes 
according to plan. 

“Right now we're bringing in this 
character from the Shi'ar, Deathcry. 
She's sent by Lilandra to Earth to 
defend the Avengers against a new 
Kree plan. Because the Avengers are 
going to pay the price of what 


Cap is "the quintessential Avenger" but also 
“the old guard.” The Black — ES 
Knight, to Harras, 22 2 EN 


the new guard.” a \ 
8 fl Y 


happened in the Galactic Storm for a 
ong time, when they were part of the 
Supreme Intelligence's assassination. 
Deathcry is related in some way to 
Lilandra and there's a reason why 
Lilandra sent her to Earth. On one 
level, it was like, 'Oh yes, I want to 
elp the Avengers. They need someone 
to defend them against the Kree.’ And 
the other reason may be that Lilandra 
just wants her out of the Shi'ar Empire. 
"We're going to see what the 
reaction is to the Swordsman. I 
rought the Swordsman in as a 
character in the Gatherers, and the 
reaction was pretty positive. So I’m 
toying around with him; what are we 
going to do with him next? Do we 
write him out or what? 
"We'll be bringing in new menaces 

as well. The Avengers don't really 
have that great a cast of villains. If you 
(continued on page 66) 
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Ihe Man Who Has Changed The 
Look of Science Fiction 


Introduction 
by 
Timothy Leary 


This magnificent art 
book is filled with 
detailed color re- 
productions of H. R. 
Giger's brilliant de- 
sign work for ALIEN. 
Filled with sketches, 
paintings, scenes 
from the movie, plus on-the-set photos, it chronicles the 
film that broke new ground in the art of motion picture 
design and earned an Academy Award for the Swiss 
artist. 

In a fascinating diary, Giger traces his involvement in 
ALIEN from his initial conceptual sketches through to the 
final terrifying realization of his unique vision on screen! 
Giger’s riveting paintings are faithfully reproduced in all 
their bizarre and frightening beauty, covering the me- 
tamorphosis of the ALIEN from egg to full-sized adult! 
Included are designs and scenes which never appeared 
in the film. 

Hardcover with warp-around dust jacket. 12” x 12” with 
over 150 full color reproductions! $39.95 + postage 


NECRONOMICON HR. GIGER'S 
NECRONOMICON 


у 
Clive Barker 


This unique and truly 
magnificent volume pre- 
sents some of Giger's 
most powerful images. 
Filled with almost 200 
paintings, sketches and 
photographs PLUS pos- 
ter size foldouts, it also 
includes the artist's per- 
sonal reflections on his 
work. Hardcover with 
foil-stamped dusk jac- 
ket. Extra large 12" x 17" 
format! $69.50 + postage 


INTRODUCTION BY CLIVE BARKER 


SPELL Il 


One of Giger’s most 
famous paintings. This 
large reproduction is 
filled with detail and 
mystery. The original 
painting has been on 
display in museums 
worldwide. (40” x 22”). 
$18.95 + postage 


DUNE VI 


In 1975, Alexandro Jodorowsky was set to direct DUNE. 
That version was never produced, but Giger’s striking 
design work remains. (30” x 21”). $13.95 + postage 
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our comic book collection may 
Y: virtually worthless—and 

there’s nothing you can do 
about it! 

Absurd? Preposterous? Impossible? 
Then consider these facts: 

The comic book is 60 years old this 
decade. For 40 of those years, comic 
book back issues were almost 
universally considered to be worth less 
money—usually half the cover price— 
than brand new issues. That’s right. 
Half the “value” evaporates once it 
goes off sale. This was true right up 
into the mid-1960s, when the first 
comics dealers began issuing lists, and 
continued to be true far into the 1970s 
for the average fan and retailer. 

Well, you say, that was then and 
this is now. This is the 1990s. Things 
are different, and people have wised 
up to the true value of comic books. 
Ask any dealer of older comics. 
The days of being able to score a nice 
Golden or Silver Age collection some 
little old lady discovered in her attic 
are virtually over. Thanks to media 
coverage, everybody knows old comics 
are worth seriðùs bucks. 

You must only go back to the late 
1980s for the most recent time when 
comics collectors—speculators really— 
woke up one morning to discover that 
their bagged and backed multiple 
copies of Superhot Comics #1 had 
evaporated in value virtually over- 
night. Melted down to below cover 
price, even below the wholesale price 
they paid for it! To understand how it 
could happen to you, let's first estab- 
lish the basics of comic book values. 

They are, in the absolute sense, 
completely meaningless. 

Shocked? 

There is no absolutely irreducible, 
rock bottom value to any comic 
book. It's all consensual, a social pact. 
Because there is an "official" price 
guide, and most everyone agrees with 
the Price Guide's figures, its prices— 
and remember, they're only guide- 
lines—are universally accepted. 
Should this mutual consent ever falter, 
should faith in those guidelines col- 
lapse, those prices will go into freefall. 

Doubt it? Try an experiment. Go out 
on the street and accost someone who 
doesn’t collect comics, and has no 
solid idea of comic book values. Offer 
him the most valuable comic book in 
your collection at one-tenth Guide. 

Nine out of 10 people will refuse 
you. Sure, some may balk because they 
think you're trying to pull a fast one, 
but the true reason most people will 
pass up such an astounding “bargain” 
is simple: The comic book has no obvi- 
ous intrinsic value—to them, it's just a 
comic book. Something to read and 
throw away, if that. 

On the other hand, if you were of- 
fering a wristwatch at a good price, 
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you would have many more takers. 
Why? Even if Joe Average doesn't need 
a new watch, he understands that a 
watch has value and utility, and most 
people won't pass up a good bargain. 
There are many people out there 
who couldn't care less about comics, 
valuable or otherwise, and they out- 
number those who do. This means that 
more people will either shake their 
heads in wonderment, or laugh those 


same heads off when you proudly 
show off your pristine mint Spawn #1 
and boast of its current book value, 
than those who'll envy you on your 
wise "investment." 

Even among professional comics 
dealers, there is disagreement about 
comics values. I know Golden Age 
dealers who hold the entire Silver Age 
market in utter contempt, believing 
that only Golden Age books are truly 


rare enough to command serious 
money. I also know Silver Age dealers 
who consider the current feeding 
frenzy for X-Men, Image and Valiant 
comics ridiculous. These comics are 
already being hoarded in huge num- 
bers for later resale. Where are the fu- 
ture purchasers? 

And there are those who believe 
that the only real money to be made in 
comics these days, when every little 


old lady assumes the copy of Heckle 
and Jeckle #1 she discovered rolled up 
in her eaves must be worth a bundle, is 
to buy new comics at wholesale and 
sell them above cover price. 

Who's right and who's wrong? 


ne of the deepest, darkest 
О“ of the comics field is 

that many of the most expen- 
sive titles on the market pass from 
dealer to dealer in complicated cash- 
and-book trades. These are the older 
books, primarily Golden Agers, but 
Silver Age titles move this way, too. 
And official Overstreet Price Guide 
prices are often based on these dealer- 
to-dealer trades. 

Many more expensive comics than 
you might think have assigned values 
based on being sold once at a certain 
price—or merely being offered at that 
price. And just because one person 
was willing to pay $6,000 for Red 
Raven Comics #1, for example, doesn't 
mean there are any others who crave it 
that much. 

George Santayana said, "Those who 
do not study history are condemned to 
repeat it." The entire pricing system 
for comics could burst like a bubble— 
just like the Netherlands' tulipmania of 
the 1630s, when the Dutch drove up 
tulip bulb prices in a frenzy of 
speculation to the point where certain 
bulbs were worth their weight in gold. 
One speculator actually sold his house 
in order to buy one tulip bulb. Until 
someone jumped up and said, *Hey, 
they're only seeds!" One sane voice— 
and the market collapsed utterly. 

The Dutch had a word for such 
commercial insanity: windhandel— 
“trading in the wind." 

But tulip bulbs aren't comics, you 
say. True—so let's use a more 
appropriate example. You don't 
remember the dime novel, your father 


probably doesn't remember the dime 
novel, but his grandfather certainly 
would. They flourished at the end of 
the last century, and were that era's 
equivalent of the comic book. They 
featured heroes like Nick Carter, Frank 
Merriwell, Buffalo Bill and Jesse 
James. 

Dime novels died out early in the 
20th century, but they experienced a 
revival in the Roaring '20s. Adults, 
growing nostalgic for their child- 
hoods—as adults invariably do with 
the onset of middle age—began seeking 
them out in an effort to recapture their 
far-off youth. Since they were consid- 
ered trashy, disposable reading, few 
had saved their copies. Dime novels 
were hard to find. Demand outpaced 
supply, and soon they were selling for 
real money. 

People started publishing fanzines. 
The Dime Novel Roundup, launched in 
1925, continues to this day. By the 
1940s, dime novel prices were peaking 
to about $4 or $5 for most titles—and 
considerably higher for special items. 
Doesn't sound like much? In those 
days, it was unheard of. And $5 back 
then equates to about $50 today. 

Dime novel collecting flourished for 
three decades. But in the 19505, it col- 
lapsed. Why? The generation that had 
grown up collecting dime novels began 
to die off, and there were very few 
younger people who were interested— 
not nearly enough to support 1940s 
prices. Without the continued demand 
by newcomers, scarcity and supply be- 
came irrelevant. 

Today, dime novels are scarcer than 
ever. But when you can find them, 
they can be had for $4 to $5—exactly 
their 1940s prices! Allowing for 
inflation, the actual value of dime 
novels had fallen by more than a factor 
of 10! Just like tulip bulbs. Except that 
when you plant tulip bulbs, you get a 
return in tulips. 

It can't happen to comics, I hear you 
mutter. There's too much money in- 
vested—the stakes are too high. Well, 
the stakes are much higher in the very 
speculative stock market—and it's 
crashed several times this century. 
And let's not forget that stock prices 
are regulated. Prices may fluctuate, but 
if Marvel Entertainment stock is trad- 
ing at $28 a share on Monday, that's 
the price you pay. Comic books ex- 
change hands every day for prices 
above and below Guide. It's neither a 
buyer's nor a seller's market. 

Should there be a major price 
correction, forcing Overstreet to retreat 
on prices, make no mistake: It could be 
the end of Overstreet—and investing in 
comics. The Price Guide sells tons of 
copies every year only because 
investors, dealers and collectors alike 
are hot to see how much their stash 
has appreciated over the prior 12 
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months. When prices fall, the pyramid 
will collapse, just as it has in sports 
cards and real estate. 

Don't kid yourself. It can happen in 
comics. Because it has before. 


ou needn't go back more than 

six years to see the future of the 

speculation frenzy that's now in 
full swing. It was called the Great 
Black & White Implosion, and it 
detonated in summer 1987. It devas- 
tated countless dealers, writers, artists 
and publishers. 

I know; I had a ringside seat for the 
carnage. Like many, I was oblivious to 
the gathering storm. In those days, I 
was running comic book conventions 
in Boston. It's not hard to set up a 
comics con. You rent hotel space, ad- 
vertise and the fans will come; out of 
curiosity the first time, and every time 
thereafter if you put on a good show. 

The trick is to get the dealers. At the 
time I launched my show in January 
1986, Boston had been bereft of a 
monthly con for more than two years. 
Area fans were starved, and dealers 
were more than happy to pour in from 
virtually every New England state, and 
even as far away as Florida and 
Toronto. I had a waiting list of dealers 
eager to do my show. 

I didn't know it, but my show was 
built on a foundation of high-risk 
speculation. I didn't know it because I 
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didn't set up at my own shows. I 


wasn't a dealer, I was a writer 
moonlighting as a convention 
promoter. 

The first year was very profitable. 
The second started off that way. At 
that time, the hot comics were X-Men, 
G.I. Joe, Daredevil, The Dark Knight 
Returns, Watchmen and an incredible 
profusion of black & white titles pro- 
duced by a growing army of indepen- 
dent publishers. Kevin Eastman and 
Peter Laird's Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles had burst on the scene two 
years before. They were hot, licensed 
and on their way to becoming 
multi-millionaires, because they were 
talented enough to create a unique con- 
cept, brave enough to publish it them- 
selves and smart enough to promote it 
intelligently. The rest followed so fast 
it was scary—but inspiring. 

Everyone with a few thousand dol- 
lars and the yen to publish their own 
comic thought they were going to be 
the next Eastman and Laird. And the 
titles poured forth. Adolescent 
Radioactive Black Belt Hamsters, Fish 
Police, Gnatrat. Investors had no way 
to tell which title might be the next 
TMNT, so they bought multiple copies 
of everything in sight. At the peak of 
the glut, an avalanche of unreadable 
crud poured forth. 

Reasoning behind the speculation 
frenzy was simple. Independent print 


runs were very small, so titles were 
scarce. If you bought them when they 
came out, you could turn them around 
within weeks for some multiple of the 
cover price to the poor fanboys who 
had missed that issue. And many deal- 
ers did. It was a low-cost way to get 
into comics speculation for those who 
couldn’t afford to invest in vintage 
Marvels, and then wait for them to ap- 
preciate. 

The problem with this logic was 
simple. Print runs were low because 
orders—even inflated by frenzied 
speculation—were low. And too many 
copies of those low runs were going to 
hoarders. If there weren’t enough read- 
ers to support Elflord’s issues, there 
was no way readership could be built 
up and demand increase. 

Overnight, the fever broke. I found 
this out when I began calling my deal- 
ers to support Elflord’s early issues, 
there was no way readership could be 
built up and demand increase. 
they were hoarding were the comics 
most of their competition hoarded, too. 
Fans, upset at being frozen out of the 
ground floor of new titles, refused to 
pay triple cover price for a week-old 
issue of a cheap, fanzine-quality title. 
The rack glut became a dealer glut. 

The bubble bursting, dealers 
dumped their stocks, but to no avail. 
There were no readers for many of 
these books. Stores with too much cap- 


a 


ital tied up in unwanted books folded, 
undercapitalized dealers went out of 
business. Companies too. I shut down 
my show after limping through a lack- 
luster 1988. I can still remember one 
dealer plaintively telling me that he 
was storing his multiple copies in his 
basement until the market returned. 

He's still waiting. 

Virtually no comic book published 
specifically to cash in on the black & 
white craze that appreciated in value 
in the short term has held onto that 
value today—a mere six years later. 
Yet some are quite scarce now. You 
can't find them in comic shops or at 
conventions, and there's a good reason 
for that: No one wants them. Thus, 
they're worth less than the mylar bags 
that protect their *value." 

If it happened to 1987 speculators 
who were stockpiling books destined 
by their very print runs to be scarce, it 
will surely happen to the people sit- 
ting on a tiny fraction of the six-figure 
print runs of today’s ultra-hot comics. 
Count on it. 

So, what makes a comic book valu- 
able? That depends on the comic, who 
published it and when. And most im- 
portantly, who wants it. 


he very earliest comics, those 

] published before 1945, are quite 
hard to find. Even those which 

had large print runs. Why? Simple. 
During World War П, paper drives 
collected huge quantities of these 
crude gems and mulched them into 
other products. This is why some 
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Golden Age dealers scoff at the 
"scarcity" of Silver Age comics. No 
voracious paper drives swallowed 90 
percent of the original Amazing 
Spider-Man runs. 

Comics that feature characters still 
published or remembered today are 
valuable, because new readers come 
along every year and want to read or 
own.the older issues. Collectors make 
that market, just as they did with dime 
novels and tulip bulbs. 

There are many Golden Age comics 
that have book values, but which al- 
most no one wants. If someone offered 
you a Blazing Comics #1 featuring the 
origin of the Green Turtle at one quar- 
ter Guide, would you still be willing to 
shell out $50 for it? Not unless you had 
a customer eager to buy it from you at 
full Guide. 

Yet there are Golden Age books that 
have great historical value. Action #1. 
Detective #39, Marvel Comics #1. 
Captain America #1. These will un- 
doubtedly be worth something even if 
the collectors’ market vanishes. Why? 
Because universities—today the only 
still active market for the few surviving 
dime novel dealers—will probably 
start acquiring them as historical 
pieces of Americana. Trouble is, uni- 
versities don't pay collectors' prices. 

А combination of scarcity, demand 
and condition makes a comic worth 
significant money. Generally, comics 
published before 1970 (the year the 
Silver Age of Comics is generally 
supposed to have ended) are more 
valuable than those published 


afterward. That's not because they're 
older, but due to the fact that by 1970, 
collectors and casual readers stopped 
throwing out their comics. 

Even so, the average run-of-the-mill 
Silver Age comic is today only worth 
about six bucks, according to the deal- 
ers I polled. Not a bad return on a 10 or 
12-cent investment? Think again. Due 
to inflation, the 12-cent comic today 
costs about $1.25. That's a 1,000 
percent inflationary markup. If you 
bought a comic for 12 cents in 1963 
and it's now worth $6, your profit—in 
real buying power—is actually (take 
your pick) $4.75 or a cool 48 1963 
cents, less than a movie ticket. And if 
you invested more than cover price 
and the cost of a mylar bag and 
backing board, it's closer to the price of 
a can of Dr. Pepper. Big profit, right? 

An awful lot of Silver Age comics 
haven't appreciated very much in buy- 
ing power in the last 30 years. And 
those that have? Well, try getting 
Overstreet prices from your average 
dealer or comic shop owner. If it's de- 
sirable, you would be lucky to get a 
third to half Guide. (That really eats 
into your 48-cent profit margin!) And 
if it’s a post-1970 book, typically, 
you'll be offered about 10 cents on the 
dollar! You would be losing money! 

Why so little? 

Among dealers there is an axiom 
that, with rare exceptions, most post- 
1970 comic books have an actual worth 
of 10 cents. 

Feeling queasy? You'd better sit 
down, it gets worse. 
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( Men. published after 1970 are 
very common. Thanks to the 
introduction of the plastic bag, 

they tend to survive in better condition 

than older comics. And if there's 
anything that is guaranteed to insure 
modern comics won't go up in value 
much, it's the plastic bag. Early 

Marvels, common as they are, 

command serious prices only when 

found in very fine or mint condition. 

Mint Marvels from the '60s are still at a 

premium. That, as much as scarcity 

and demand, explains their current 
pricing. 

Titles published before 1970 are be- 
ing collected today by two types of 
people. The collectors—those who 
pick up a recent Fantastic Four and are 
seized by the compulsion to collect ev- 
ery issue going back to 1961; and by 
recollectors—those who seek comics 
they owned as children but lost along 
the way. 

In the brief history of comics col- 
lecting, the most important economic 
force is not the collector, or the specu- 
lator/investor, but the recollector. He's 
usually middle-aged, has money and is 
driven by the powerful yearning called 
nostalgia. He ultimately establishes the 
price guide prices by what he's willing 
to shell out to recapture his childhood. 

Two fundamental urges drive 
comics collecting—as it does any col- 
lectibles market: greed and nostalgia. 
Of the two, nostalgia is the most pow- 
erful. And nostalgia, not any true and 
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dependable value, determines comic 
book values. 

If you put a Fantastic Four #4 up for 
auction, it's the 40-year-old recollec- 
tors who will outbid the 20-year-old 
collectors every time. They have the 
money to start with, and when the 
price begins to reach for the strato- 
sphere, the collector invariably drops 
out—the recollector wants it more. 
Having had it once, he must have it 
again—it's a fever. And he can justify 
paying a premium because, let's face it, 
this is his childhood he's fighting to 
recapture. Chances are, he's never go- 
ing to sell that 1962 gem anyway, so he 
won't feel too bad if, down the road, 
the price drops. His investment is in 
his happiness, not his portfolio. 

On the other hand, the investor/ 
speculator is in it for the money. The 
exact minute that speculation stops 
being profitable, he liquidates and 
moves on. And the speculator usually 
gets burned. Why? Because like a moth 
drawn to consuming flame, he 
inevitably sinks the bulk of his money 
into multiple copies of new titles. You 
can't go around buying up scads of 30- 
year-old Fantastic Fours, and sit back 
to wait the year or two it takes for the 
price to rise sharply. As for the casual 
reader, why buy pricey back issues just 
to read? Give him a Marvel 
Masterworks or a DC Archives and 
he'll be just as happy. 


s near as anyone can recall, 
yv in newsstand 

comics began in 1970, when 
Jack Kirby left Marvel for DC and 
started his Fourth World books. It was 
the first post-Silver Age event, and it 
was a bust. Today, The News Gods, 
The Forever People and Mr. Miracle 
are cheap, plentiful—and largely 
unwanted. 

The first instance of major specula- 
tion in new comics took place in 1973, 
with the long-awaited return of the 
original Captain Marvel in DC's 
Shazam #1. Fans had dreamed of the 
Big Red Cheese's resurrection for two 
decades. Due to legal problems, for a 
long time it was the Impossible Dream. 
His originator, C.C. Beck, was going to 
do the book. It was like Steve Ditko re- 
turning to draw Spider-Man—expecta- 
tions were high. So were orders, in 
those fledgling days of the direct mar- 
ket. An estimated one million copies 
were printed. 

When Shazam #1 came out, every- 
one who caught the fever bought mul- 
tiple copies, some even intercepting 
entire shipments before they reached 
the stands, certain that it was going to 
be extremely valuable by, say, 1993. 

Well, 1993 has arrived—and if you 
want a Shazam #1, you only have to 
look in the dollar boxes. So many 
copies were hoarded in mint condition 
that it's impossible for their value to 
amount to anything. 

(continued on page 64) 


interview, 
Brandon Lee 
reflects on a 


9 comics-spawned 


screen hero 
touched by 
vengeance. 


By DAN YAKIR 


Ti interview took place on 
March 25, 1993, in, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, on the set of 
the comic-book gothic fantasy film The 
Crow. Five days later, Brandon Lee 
was accidentally killed by a bullet 
while shooting an action scene. He was 
28 years old. This is the last time he 
spoke with a member of the press. 
During the conversation, repeated 
gunshots are heard in the background, 
as other scenes, or parts of scenes not 
requiring Lee’s presence are being 
filmed. 

The Crow, a dark, violent film noir 
based on James O’Barr’s cult comic 
book (CS#25), was supposed to be his 
breakaway from the martial-arts 
movies that made him famous. On this 
film, Brandon Lee was making a 
conscious effort to step out of his fa- 
ther’s shadow and find his own artistic 
path. Tragically, this was not to be. 

Our interview was intended to take 
place in the car that took Lee from his 
rented house to the set—a huge aban- 
doned cement factory. But that after- 
noon, the actor, his eyes hidden 
behind dark glasses, could barely utter 
a word. He was devastatingly tired. He 
had worked 19 hours the previous day, 
until 4 a.m., playing the intensely 
physical part of Eric Draven, a musi- 
cian murdered by thugs who rises from 
the grave to avenge his murder so that 
he and his girl friend Shelly, who was 
killed with him, may rest in peace. The 
conversation finally took place after 
midnight, during a lensing break. 

As Eric, Lee underwent a striking 
transformation: The white paint on his 


face and dark eye makeup made him 
look like a member of the rock group 
Kiss. He had to endure a two-hour 
makeup session every day, and a 
leather uniform completed his "look." 
In a scene I witnessed, he faces several 
cops who call on him to freeze, and 
then proceed to shoot him dozens of 
times. But he doesn't seek shelter: 
Since his character is already dead, 
bullets can't harm him. 


COMICS SCENE: What attracted you to 
The Crow? 

BRANDON LEE: The purity of the 
character. It's a very personal story. As 
you know, it's a story about a man and 
the woman that he's very much in love 
with, who are both murdered—and he 
returns from the dead to hunt down 


CROWS LIFE 


the men who: murdered them. It’s a 
very pure story. Гуе done many things 
where there has been a great deal of 
action involved, but Гуе never done 
anything where I felt as justified in 
carrying out the action as I do in this. 
It also really appealed to me because of 
the situation that the character finds 
himself in, which is one that 
immediately proposes a number of 
questions to you: It's an insane situa- 
tion, and if you were given the chance 
to come back after a year of being dead, 
you would be faced with some inter- 
esting dilemmas. 

The core of this piece's tragedy is 
that if there was one person that you 
would want to speak to, one person 
that you would want to get in contact 
with again, after a year of being gone 
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*The purity of the character" attracted Lee 
to The Crow. 


Just as an example, there's a scene 
where Eric is“perched on a ledge lis- 
tening to a conversation in another 
room, and just the way he was perched 
with one leg held up, his arms 
wrapped around the leg, and he's kind 


In what would be 
his last interview, 
Lee spoke 
ironically of 
death and the . 
fact that he 
hadn't gotten 
hurt. 


of dangling off to the sides, his head 
forward and his eyes looking up... 
thought it was a beautiful image, so I 
played it exactly like that. I put myself 
in that exact position for the shot. 

CS: There's a great deal of actual 
(bloody) violence in The Crow. What's 
your feeling about that? 

LEE: It's a very, very violent film. But, 
like I said, it has a justification. 

CS: George Romero pointed out that 
his movies are fantasy violence, as op- 
posed to realistic violence a la Clint 
Eastwood, say, where the punches are 
real—you know, you see a zombie take 
a bite out of someone: This is not real. 
Any thoughts about the whole notion 
of fantasy and realistic violence? 

LEE: You mean socially conscious 
thoughts? I think that the violence in a 
piece should match its tone. If you're 
George Romero doing a piece about 
zombies coming back from the dead, 
you've already crossed over the line 
into fantasy, and at that point the type 
of action should be suited to fit 
the tone of the piece. 

Rapid Fire, for example, was an 
over-the-top action movie—it wasn't 
my idea or Jeff's or the director's idea 
of what an actual fight would look like, 
it was an artistic attempt to portray 
martial-arts action in a very exciting, 
flashy way. This film falls into that 
category as well. Because we have the 
chance to deal with someone who has 
supernatural powers, it gives us a great 
deal of license with the action. 

CS: Does the film's highly stylized 
quality affect the acting at all? 


LEE: ГЇЇ tell you what has affected the 
nature of the acting, which is quite in- 
teresting. It’s the makeup that I’m 
wearing. Eric creates this persona of 
the Crow for himself, and when I’m 
playing Eric as the Crow with the 
makeup on, it’s just a wonderful op- 
portunity, because the gloves are off— 
there are no rules. You tell me how 
somebody who comes back from the 
dead behaves, you know? As long as 
it’s behavior that’s coming from a 
truthful place inside you, I don’t think 
there’s anything that’s wrong for this 
character to do. 
It’s very liberating; I mean, the 
character quotes poetry in the midst of 
an action sequence! And I don't think 
that's invalid for him to do. He's not 
operating on the same principles that à 
regular person is. I don't think it's in- 
valid for him to burst into laughter or 
tears at any given moment, over noth- 
ing. It's a really wonderful opportu- 
nity, and I'm doing my damndest to 
make the most of it. 
CS: Are you saying that the minute you 
put the makeup on, you already feel 

the transformation? 
LEE: Certainly, yes. It makes you feel a 
certain sense of otherness. And it's 
funny, because sometimes you almost 
forget that you look different! [Laughs.] 
It’s always like that: You put on a pair 
of nice black leather gloves, and sud- 
denly you feel a sense of power in your 
hands, in your gestures, Whenever I 
put on gloves, I feel like I can hit 
somebody, you know what I mean? 
(continued on page 62) 


Catwoman gets a 
brand new leash 
on life & her | 
own series. 


` By HARLEY JEBENS 
е 


ver the course of the Batman’s 

50-plus year career, Catwoman 

has had many incarnations— 
the sophisticated felon-fatale, Julie 
Newmar's purring villainess from the 
1960s Batman TV show, the vengeful 
ex-prostitute who emerged from the 
pen of Frank Miller in Batman: Year 
One, the leather-clad schizophrenic 
slowly losing her sanity in Batman 
Returns. She was even, for a while, 
married to her one-time nemesis Bruce 
Wayne. (in the pre-Crisis Earth Two 
version of the Huntress’ origin). 

But the events of the “Knightfall” 
storyline in the Batman books, which 
the Bat-editors are remaining other- 
wise tight-lipped about, bring with 


them yet another Catwoman, And a 


first for Batman’s feline foe—her own. 
comic series. 
The time would seem right os a 


` Catwoman series. Indeed, the question 


might be raised, “What took DC so 
long?” She has always been a popular 
character. The seductive poured-into- 
leather versions of Catwoman that 
Newmar (STARLOG #148), Lee 
Meriwether (STARLOG #153) and 
Eartha Kitt brought to the small screen 
in the ’60s have helped to make her 
one of Batman’s most recognized foes. 
Michelle Pfeiffer’s performance as 
Selina Kyle in Batman Returns 


(STARLOG #182) brought the character | 


back into the limelight. The Catwoman 
mini-series by Mindy Newell, J.J. Birch 
and Michael Bair { 
'93 stints have prove! 

Maybe it wi 


of a new title starring Catwoman, when 
nobody ever seems to be sure if Selina 
Kyle is a hero or a villain. 

That quandary doesn't seem to 
bother Jo Duffy, though. She's the 
writer of DC's new series. And in fact, 


... Duffy views the character" s duplicitous 
just _ nature as a strength. 
folks at DC to contemplate the mo 


“I see Catwoman as being somebody 


QU likes to steal, likes to be more 
clever than other people, steals things 
because she wants them and doesn't 
like to be bossed around. So, when 
she's in a place where somebody says, 
‘You have to obey the law,’ she's going 
to break it just 'cause that's the way 
she is. But on the other hand, if 
somebody tries to push her into being 
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"Catwoman's a villain in that she's a defi- 
nite Jawbreaker," notes writer Jo Duffy. 
“But she has a line she won't cross, and an 


ivalry.” 


an-hating psychopath that some 

ople have presented her as being,” 
Duffy notes. “And I don’t think she’s 
the tragic, brave little abuse survivor 
‘that others have presented her as be- 
ing. And I don’t think she’s the major 
castrating kink with the handcuffs and 
the whip, although she does have a 
whip. 

“Catwoman’s a villain in that she’s 
a definite lawbreaker. But I also think 
she’s a hero, in that she has a line that 
she won’t cross, and an innate sense of 


personal chivalry. I'm picking up on 


| Being in the eye of non-comics people as 


ell as the comics audience, Catwoman is 
ttention-getter. And Duffy is “having a 
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continuity that has been done with her 
recently, mostly the work of Frank 


Miller and Mindy Newell. We've seen _ 


that this is somebody who does take 
part of her wealth and feeds stray cats. 


This is somebody who will take a kid 


The events in “Knightfall” take their toll on 
Batman, Catwoman and life in Gotham as _ 
Bane steps in to claim the city as his turf. 


who is being victimized off the street 
and say, ‘OK, you can bunk with me 
for a while ‘til you're back on your 
feet.’ So, yes, she’s a villain—she 
steals things. But on the other hand, 
she’s capable of some heroic acts. 

“We're living in very strange times. 
We're living in times where many of 
the characters who are being sold to 
the kids as heroes are capable of what I 
consider the worst kind of villainy. 
And therefore, when you have a pro- 
tagonist who is a villain, who is being 
written by stodgy, moralistic old me... 
the villain is, in many ways, going to 
be more of a hero than a hero written 
by some of my more amoral 
colleagues." 


t was one of Duffy's moral 
ПАС Bat-editor Denny 

O'Neil, who tapped her to script 
this foray into the Batman mythos. 

“Tve known Denny O'Neil forever," 
Duffy says. “We were old poker bud- 
dies in the 1970s and early '80s. He 
was the editor for most of the time I 
was writing Power Man & Iron Fist, 
which was my very first regular writ- 
ing gig. When I was the managing edi- 
tor of the Epic Comics line, he was one 
of our columnists, and did a regular 
movie review column for the anthology 
magazine. Over the years, we've stayed 
in touch, and Гуе done the odd 
Batman story for him here and there. 
And he has always promised me, ‘I 
want you on а regular book for me.’ 
And I was like, ‘Yeah, yeah. Sure,’ 
wanting to work for him, but figuring 
he would never have a book free at the 
time my schedule was open. 

"For this project, everything just fell 
together beautifully. Catwoman was 
just coming into being at the time that I 
was finally finishing up the script for 
the last issue of Akira. 

“I sat down with Denny O'Neil and 
his junior editors, and also with the 
other Batman writers, Doug Moench, 
Chuck Dixon and Alan Grant,” she 
explains, “and we had several day-long 
meeting sessions where we talked 
about who had to do what where for 
everything to fit [for the “Knightfall” 
story, and its fall-out, to mesh 
properly]. So, the first four issues of 
Catwoman, in terms of basic structure, 
have been locked in for months. 

“Catwoman starts out very much as 
a part of ‘Knightfall,’ " Duffy notes. 
“What we are doing is going back to 
the idea that Selina Kyle is a protected 
identity. She’s not going to be another 
one of these characters where every- 
body on the street seems to say, ‘Oh 
yeah, you want Catwoman, go to 
Selina Kyle's house.’ So, we're giving 
her back her dual identity. We have a 
story logic for that. 

“In her guise as Catwoman, she’s 
approached by Bane, who makes her 
an offer she cannot refuse: If he is 


going to be running the rackets in 
Gotham City, then anybody who in- 
tends to operate there operates via 
Bane, and very much as a subordinate 
of Bane. Catwoman understands that 
there are some offers that you can't 
refuse, but I think she also really 
doesn't appreciate getting an offer like 
that. You've got a situation where she's 
an enemy of Batman's, but she doesn't 
like being bossed around by Bane 
either. And that's going to lead to 
pretty catastrophic consequences for 
all concerned." 

Catwoman, thanks to her forced al- 
legiance to Bane, becomes the target of 
one of Bane's old enemies. And that's 
all that Duffy, or the rest of the Bat- 
team, is saying about that. 

She notes, ^Who is after Bane is the 
crux of our whole first story segment. 
Bane doesn't know who is after him. 
And when Bane's enemy targets 
Catwoman, Catwoman makes it a full- 
time job to find out who and why. 

“Bane will be vital in the direction 
of our first four issues. What happens 
thereafter depends a great deal on how 
things shake down between Bane and 
Batman. Bane knows that he cannot 
have Catwoman running around as an 
x-factor in a city he wants to control. 


“My favorite interpretation of Catwoman goes back to when she was running 
in the slit skirt and buccaneer boots and having a great deal of fun,” Duffy says. 


ound 
But I also don’t think that Bane will 
tolerate any disloyalty or duplicity on 
her part.” са 


e are initially adding а 
member to her cast," Duffy 
continues. “А тап called 


Leopold. Very good-looking. Very lazy. 
Very cowardly. But extremely smart. 
He's going to be her legman on the 
street. Leopold will be with her for at 
least the duration of the Bane storyline, 
and we'll see about thereafter. 
"Initially, we will also be using 
Arizona, the little child runaway who 
appeared in С man's Showcase 
story." Duffy says that Arizona's role 
will be as that of “а confidant. She will. 
not be Robin to Catwoman's Batman. 
She's going to be more the person at 
home who empties the ashtrays and 
cleans up the dishes, and listens to 
Catwoman grouse about how awful it 
is working for Bane. She's going to be a 
friend, which is something else we’ve 
never seen Catwoman have. We've 
seen Catwoman have pets, enemies 
and lovers. But, with the exception of 
the little girl Frank Miller created, who 
was subsequently killed in Showcase, I 


don’t think that Catwoman has really 


ever had a friend. 
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"We're going to be giving her 
friends, more love interests—guys to 
flirt with. In the very first issue, she 
commits a couple of spectacular jewel 
robberies that wind up drawing the 
notice of an insurance company that's 
losing a fortune just through her 
individual efforts. They're going to be 
assigning an investigator full-time just 
to crack this Catwoman thing. The 
investigator will become obsessed with 
her, which leads to a romance. 

"Additionally, she's going to be 
hooking up with someone who's al- 
most a satiric take on a very young 
Punisher. Somebody who thinks, 
‘Crime must be punished. Crime must 
be destroyed.’ Somebody who is 


Moving away from the *asexual punk 
rocker" portrayal of recent times, Duffy 
hopes to shine some light on Catwoman's 
characterization. 


maybe not great at killing people, but 
absolutely hysterical about feeling that 
criminals ought to be punished. 

“She’ll also be running up against 
another jewel thief and con man, who 
is almost in her league, but not nearly 
as courageous as she is. 

“And of course Bruce Wayne. He's 
extremely rich and handsome, and she 
can respect that. He is pretty much tied 
up with the events in the ‘Knightfall’ 
storyline, but on the other hand, we're 
going to have Selina and Bruce meet 
each other fairly early on in the series' 
run. I've a feeling that he may not take 
proper notice of her, but I can assure 
you that Bruce Wayne is very much 
Selina Kyle's cup of tea. He is 
extremely wealthy and good-looking. 
OK, so he doesn't have the strongest 
character in the world, at least as he 
presents himself. I think that's 
secondary with her. She has the guts 
and strength for both of them. 

"Also, he has a butler. I think she 
would love to have a butler," the writer 
says. In fact, Duffy says she probably 
will give Selina Kyle a butler of her 
own. *If she gets one, it will be be- 
cause she was so impressed with 
Alfred." 
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Duffy thinks “Michelle Pfeiffer is great." In fact, her response to the “skintight suit, 
slithering” film and TV. Catwomen is “Yeah, that's right." 


espite the planned meeting 

between Selina Kyle and Bruce 

Wayne, Duffy says she'll take 
pains to separate Catwoman from her 
Gotham City haunts—and her close 
connection to Batman. 

She says, "I'm going to have to take 
Catwoman out of Gotham for large 
stretches of time, because Batman is, 
after all, the world's greatest detective. 
In my opinion, he's probably the only 
person in the world who could beat 
her. And therefore, she's probably just 
asking for trouble to only work in 
Gotham City. I figure that whenever 
she wants a breather from the 
exhausting task of not being arrested 
by Batman, she has to go someplace 
else to steal. Or go someplace else for a 


vacation and then decide that 
something is worth stealing. Or visit 
Europe, and meet somebody who's just 
such a despicable robber baron and 
oppressor of the poor that she figures 
he deserves to be robbed just to be 
taught a lesson." 

The past media incarnations of 
Catwoman hold their delights for 
Duffy. *I really enjoyed [the portrayals 
of Catwoman in the TV show and 
movie]. I love Lee Meriwether as an ac- 
tress; when I was a kid, I was crazy 
about her," she says. ^I think Michelle 
Pfeiffer is great. But mostly what I 
remember about TV and movie 
presentations is a woman in a skintight 
suit, slithering, pointing her toe and 
speaking with a lot of rolling Purrrr- 


Photo: Trademark & Copyright 1992 DC Comics Inc./Courtesy Warner Bros. 


fect ‘r’s. There's not a lot for me there, 
except that when I see those I go, 
‘Yeah, that's right,’ as opposed to, ‘Oh, 
how could they do that, this is 
terrible,’ which is what I sometimes 
do. I love that stuff, but in order to 
write a character, you must have more 
than a cosmetic appreciation of their 
mannerisms, 

“Гуе got to say that those manner- 
isms are OK, but I tend to begin build- 
ing characters right at the base of their 
brain and build out from there. 
Therefore, how somebody looks in a 
vinyl suit, or how they pronounce 
their consonants, is going to be the 
least of my worries in terms of, 'How 
does she think? Why does she do this? 
How will she move? Can I get anything 
rom a Jean-Claude Van Damme 
movie? Where are the good female 
martial artists I can go to?' That's the 
evel I’m working at.” 

Duffy observes, “I have looked over 
the different portrayals of Selina Kyle 
over the years] and drawn from them 
whatever made sense to me out of the 
character,” Duffy explains, “It’s really 
funny, because my very favorite inter- 
pretation of Catwoman goes all the 
way back to when she was running 
around in the slit skirt and buccaneer 
boots and having a great deal of fun, 
and maybe romancing her way out of 
Batman’s clutches when the jig was 
up, That is actually the Catwoman I am 
going most to, but I’m trying to do 
what I can to also keep her in line with 
the more recent portrayals, because it's 
not like I made this character up." 


atwoman is popular because, 
gradually, the mind of our 
industry is being dragged 
kicking and screaming into the 1970s, 
20 years behind society. Finally the 
idea that, maybe, there's room for more 
than just male characters is beginning 
to sink in, and people are looking 
around going, 'OK. There's Superman. 
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"Very sexy women 
with a lot of hair, 
drawn by somebody 
who obviously likes 
to draw women, 
tends to spark 
different dialogue 
ideas," Duffy says of 
penciller Jim Balent's 
version of Catwoman. 


Batman. Spider-Man. Thor. We have 
all these classic male character arche- 
types.' Well, when you go for women, 
what have you really got in terms of 
classics? Wonder Woman and 
Catwoman, and that's about it. Except 
for the various team members, there 
are no really good, long-term female 
superhero characters. Batman had a 
few others; they've. been killed off or 
dismantled over the years. When the 
dust cleared, the only two left standing 
were good old Princess Diana and 
Selina Kyle," says Duffy. 

"And I think Catwoman is, probably 
in the public consciousness, the non- 
comics reading public, she's [it]. You 
know, ‘Name a female comic book 
character. 'Wonder Woman and 
Catwoman.' The guy on the street, the 
average woman on the street, those are 
the two they know about. So therefore, 
Catwoman has got a big leg up in that 
people have heard of her. I love the X- 
Men. I love the Legion of Super- 
Heroes. But who, outside of their im- 
mediate fans, knows the names of 
those girls? 

"Girls like to look at Catwoman and 
go, ‘Yeah, that could be me, especially 
when I’m feeling dangerous,’ ” Duffy 
declares. “Guys look at Catwoman and 
I think a lot of them say, ‘Yeah, yeah. 
She could be my sexy, dangerous girl 
friend.’ And a lot more go, ‘Oh my 
God! My worst nightmare! A powerful, 
sneaky, creepy, rotten woman who’s 
good at things.’ People see different 
things in the character, but there’s va- 
(continued on page 66) 
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found computer graphic imaging 
systems that would allow us to do 
essentially what we're doing on the 
image-creation level with Donna 
Matrix. And, you could easily find 
digital pre-press systems back then— 
but the marrying of the two didn't exist 
in such a ready, accessible and 
resolved form as it exists today." 

Saenz has the first 16 issues of 
Donna Matrix plotted out, but admits 
the greatest appeal to him is, the com- 
puter graphics. 

“The technology is a big part of why 
we're here with it today," he says. 
"The story is something I've been 
wanting to do for a long time, but it 
doesn't fascinate me as much as the 
technology. I’m a technocrat! The story 
is what I think comic books are and 
should be—entertainment! I don't have 
any pretensions of trying to create 
comics that aspire to high art. I think 
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Reprogrammed for painful 
pleasure, android Donna Matrix 
goes off on a S&M kick that's sure 
to raise a few eyebrows. 


comic books should be very entertain- 
ing, and that's what I set out to do 
when I sat down and plotted 16 issues 
of Donna Matrix." 


onna Matrix was designed to 

best display the computer 

technology used to create the 
series. ^I wanted to create something 
sexy, futuristic, but not too hi-tech— 
'm not interested in going over 
people's heads," says Saenz. *I wanted 
to create something that was very 
accessible, fun and action-packed. The 
irst issue covers her origin: She is a 
pleasure droid in the 21st century, a 
mechanical mistress. A very creative, 
ut somewhat warped hacker buys this 
droid, takes it home and asks it to run 
through a light B&D, S&M scenario 
with him. This S&M freak proceeds to 
reprogram her, but doesn't necessarily 
now what he's doing. In order to cut 
corners, he patches an illegal tactical 
fighting intelligence into her existing 
programming, and literally creates a 
digital patch that allows her to ascend 
into the tactical fighting expert system. 
Suddenly, she changes from being 
Little Miss Pleasure Droid to being a 
iller, and she kills him! 

*She goes rogue, running through 
the streets of 21st century Chicago, 
where she encounters all sorts o 
threats and non-threats. It's a rogue 
robot on the loose, but again, we don't 
have any pretensions to higher art! I 
there's some kind of social commen- 
tary there, it's probably a cautionary 
Frankenstein tale about what our tech- 
nology is going to be used for. 
personally find such a story high com- 
edy—I think it's terribly funny that a 
robot would have such a ridiculous 
origin. Even though it's mind-numb- 
ingly violent in parts, I'm fascinate: 
with the concept of this pleasure droid 
being begged to whip and beat this 
S&M freak, and have her say, 'OK,' an 


Her reprogramming makes Donna dangerous, notes Saenz. "If some slimebag makes 
sexual overtures, the S&M programming will kick in!" 


snap his neck! Call me twisted, but I 
think that's funny!" 

Black humor is an integral part of 
the series, but Saenz emphasizes that 
despite initial appearances, Donna 
Matrix is not an “adults only" comic. 
"Many people have been really ner- 
vous about this aspect, but there's no 
need for a ‘mature readers’ label—we 
on't think Donna Matrix has any 
more or less T and A than your average 
kick-butt superhero comic today. 
"Donna Matrix, as a character, is a 
cross between Madonna and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger," he says. “We ren- 
ered her appropriately. She's very 
sexy, and goes through these scenarios 
as a tactical fighting intelligence. She's 
not good, she's not evil, she's just 
responding to her programming. If 
some slimebag pulls up and makes 
sexual overtures, the S&M program- 
ming will kick in!" 

Her nemesis in the series is 
Shepherd, an agent from the National 
Security Agency. "He's eventually 


brought into this mess, because the 
Chicago Police Department can't deal 
with her superior fighting intelli- 
gence,” says Saenz. "The SWATS can't 
bring her down, because she's an 
advanced artificial intelligence net- 
work, a perfect Rambo. It could be 
considered a case of national security, 
so the NSA is brought into the picture. 
Shepherd is a sector commander who's 
utterly fascinated with this robot. In 
his quest to bring her down, he uncov- 
ers the exact trick that her original 
programmer hooked into—there's 
something fairly brilliant about the 
way lie did the patch that the NSA 
would like to get their hands on. They 
want to take her intact—which is what 
enables her to survive for so many is- 
sues." 

Saenz says they're currently discov- 
ering how quickly they can produce 
Donna Matrix, as opposed to a normal 
comic. "Much of it is very fast to 
produce, but other parts of it are 
painstakingly slow," he explains. 
"We're confident that we should be 
able to keep our schedule, though. The 
creative procedure differs from 
conventional comic books in that we 
build her world—we build her, the 
other characters, vehicles, weapons 
and the whole city. This world takes a 
long time to build—the first issue was 
tough to do, but each issue following is 
exponentially easier to assemble." 

Computer comics have the potential 
to change the field in many ways, 
Saenz notes. "One of the things that I 
find distressing about creating comics 
conventionally is that the design of 
Batman—or whatever character we're 
talking about—is decided upon, but no 
matter how many artists draw that 
book, they have to re-render Batman, 


“Many people have been really nervous about [the “adults only"] aspect, but there's no 
need for a *mature readers' label," the creator says. 
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“Computer imaging is no 
fad—it is the future, plain 
and simple, of all imaging,” 
says Saenz. 


Seeing the future of comics 
in computers, Saenz hopes 
to continue and move deeper 
into the medium. 


panel after panel, issue 

after issue. We well know 

in the comics industry that this 
breaks up the continuity of the 
entertainment property—Batman looks 
different when drawn by different 
artists! Now, a huge portion of the 
audience has come to appreciate that— 
they’ll say, ‘I like the way Frank Miller 


draws Batman, I don’t like the way so- 
and-so draws Batman.’ That’s a nice 
thing. We retain some of that. 

“Let’s say the Donna Matrix team 
goes on to do other things—we 
have her world, the world that t 

king on—that’s something fan- 


add to it and enhance it— 
always room for that—but 


they immediately had 
somebody take over the book who did 
a tremendously shoddy job, and they 
ran that property right into the ground. 
It took them a while, but they suc- 
ceeded in rendering Shatter absolutely 
worthless. That's a bad thing for a pub- 
lisher to do." 


eactor was an industry leader in 
ВБ games before it began 

publishing Digital Comics, and 
that connection will certainly be 
utilized. “We created CD-ROM games, 
which are games on compact discs that 
contain lots of animation, loads of 
graphics," Saenz explains. "They're 
big and robust, everything that 
everybody wants from a computer 
game but can't have because the 
delivery vehicle—floppy й or game 
cartridg s too small to store all of 


the pictures, animation and sounds. 
The CD-ROM games are, in a nutshell, 
big, robust and cinematic. We style 
them after motion pictures, and call 
them interactive movies on compact 
а . 
There's no question that CD-ROM 
is the future of computer games. It will 
completely eclipse cartridge-based 
game systems. It's important to rea 
that since its unveiling in the United 
States in 1987, the Nintendo Enter- 
tainment System has sold 60 million 
units worldwide. That's a huge in- 
stalled base, comparable to the number 
nal computers out there. That 
big market!" 

Donna Matrix is being designed as a 
computer game as well as a comic 
book, which allows one to support the 
other. "We're hoping to underwrite 
CD-ROM game development through 
the comic's development. Even if 
Donna Matrix is a wash and we do 
nothing but make our money back, it's 
still highly valuable to us, because 
we're literally doing so much produc- 
tion work on the CD-ROM game by 
building the comic book. This would 
not be true if we were not using 3-D 
modeling—each component of the 
comic book is 3-D modeled. Today, all 
the tools are so well integrated that I 
dare to call it a multi-platformed, inte- 
grated, in-line entertainment develop- 
ment system. What that means is, since 
our source is 3-D modeling of scenar- 
ios, animation sequences and charac- 
ters, we can easily make them into a 
comic book, a CD-ROM or even a digi- 
tally-created motion picture!" 

The Reactor crew constructs each 
scene, while the computer does the in- 
between animation. “We don't think of 
them as panels, we think of them as 
scenes," Saenz explai hen we 
render them in a comic, they're pan 


A mugger inadvertently triggers the attack mode in Donna Matrix. He may not want to 


stick around to see what happens. 


In the scene v з Donna k 
hacker i e fi nd kno 
across the room, we set it up as an ani- 
mation. We don't render out the in-be- 
tween frames in the animation package 


"She's an advanced artificial intelligence network, a perfect Rambo," Donna Matrix's 


creator says. 


that we set it up in, we just render out 
the key frames, which we then turn 
into panels. When we do the CD-ROM, 
we allow the player to navigate 
through that scene and interact with 
those charac It's a different design 
approach within that same scene." 

Saenz made comics history when he 
created First's Shatter, the first com- 
puterized comic, and followed it up 
with the Marvel graphic novel Crash. 
Although he has mixed feelings about 
those projects, he says both were 
learning experiences. 

“Both of them taught me two com- 
pletely different things," he says. 
“Shatter taught me that I had concepts 
that were viable, that could garner me- 
dia attention, and that suddenly be- 
came an easy thing for me to do—a 
part of my brain that I could get to very 
easily. Shatter helped put me on the 
map. It didn't necessarily give me me- 
dia attention that I could immediately 
take advantage of, but it did make me 
realize that I could create a property 
and get attention for it. On a technical 
level, Shatter was frustrating to do be- 
cause of the limitations of the tools at 
that time. The Iron Man book taught 
me a lot about the electronic pre-press 
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KNOW WHAT 
BENING 


SE cm 
Dreams of a hunt and death “weren’t so 
much nightmares as prophecies" the book's 
trophy wife soon learns, according to 
writer Chris Claremont. 


here do you go after years of 

writing the bestselling title in 

comics?. If you're Chris 
Claremont, you ride a Dark Horse to 
success with- ALIENS/Predator: The 
Deadliest of the Species. 

Claremont spent 17 years scripting 
the X-Men, guiding themy from 
mediocre sales to one of comics’ great- 
est success stories, before his/abrupt 
departure from the mutant-titles neatly 
two years ago. After tinte off to concen- 
trate on his prose/writing, Claremont 
has returned to comics—just don’t call 
it a comeback! 

“I don't know if coming back from 
8.3 million copiès is a-comeback. 
‘Triumphant return’ sotinds much bet- 
ter,” he jokes. “The difference is, what 
I'm doing now is much more on my 
own terms. ALIENS/Predator is a 
work-for-hire project, except that Ash 
Parnall, the Renegade character, is 
mine. After the ALIENS/Predator se- 
ries concludes, there is every possibili- 
ty that Renegade will be spun off into 
her own series, or we'll do a sequel." 

ALIENS/Predator: The Deadliest of 
the Species is a 12-issue Dark Horse 
mini-series featuring a "trophy wife" 
married to a corporate magnate. "She 
has nightmares where she's being 
hunted and killed by a mysterious 
creature," says Claremont. “When she 
is kidnapped by the creature, she dis- 
covers that they weren't so much 
nightmares as prophecies. From there 
on in, it becomes a buddy picture, so 
to speak. The rude description we use 
around the office is ‘Thelma and 
Louise with serious attitudes, really big 
guns and an alien for a friend.’ 

"The twist that makes it more fresh 
and original than your standard story 
is that both the Alien and the Predator 
are on the heroic side of the equation. 
They are no less an Alien or a 
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Predator, but hopefully, the audience 
will be rooting for them. I hope that it 
will give the book a measure of sus- 
pense that a more traditional portrayal 
of the Alien or the Predator wouldn't 
allow, because readers assume that the 
humans will win, since these are bad 
guys who have to bite the dust." 
Although ALIENS/Predator may 
seem an unlikely choice for the former 
X-Men writer to mark his return to 


comics, Claremont is having a great 
time. "It's fun, because it isn't locked 
in by 20 or 30 years of continuity. It 
isn't restricted by corporate policy, the 
need to advertise an investment or to 
push exploitation of a product to the 
max. I can do pretty much what I want. 
And working with a character that I 
define completely, like Ash Parnall, is 
fun! Ideally, that's the way I would 
like to work from now on." 

The writer is excited about creating 
his own comics characters and con- 
cepts, but still plans to work on com- 
pany-owned projects that interest him. 

“I have no problem with work-for- 
hire. I have a number of Superman 
projects I'm working on now,” he says. 
"But, I want the projects I'm doing to 
speak as fully and completely as pos- 
sible of me, not of an editor or pub- 
lisher or a rule of continuity that 
existed before I was born. I want the 
stuff to be mine as much as theirs, and 
when it's not work-for-hire, I want it to 
be mine, period." 

Claremont explains that a creator- 
owned project is much more difficult 
to arrange than a mainstream series, 
which is one reason that his work 
hasn't been appearing recently. “А 
work-for-hire mainstream series is very 
simple to set up. A more individual 
deal that's either creator-owned or 
work-for-hire, with significantly 
different terms than the standard 


“The twist that makes [ALIENS/Predator: The Deadliest of the Species] more fresh is 
that both the Alien and the Predator are on the heroic side of the equation." 
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agreement, takes a lot longer. 1 was 
talking with Jim Lee in late fall 1991 
about working with Image—which is 
where the announcement of Huntsman 
in the early Image books came from. It 
was proposed as a project with Whilce 
Portacio, but then Whilce decided he 
would rather do his own Wetworks [CS 
#30]. The problem is that you have to 
approach Image with a package deal— 
you must have an artist before you 
walk in the door." 

The writer has been frustrated in his 
prose writing, as well. “I have a three- 
book contract with Bantam, the first of. 
which is a short prose novel Гуе writ- 
ten with my wife, [noted SF editor] 
Beth Fleisher, Fairewell. It will have 
painted and line illustrations by John 
Bolton. Even though the art and story 
are turned in, it won't be on sale for 
another 18 months because of the lead 
time that prose publishers require. I 
have a two-volume graphic novel pro- 
ject with Bantam—128 pages each— 
scheduled for 1995-96, but the original 
artist has backed out, so I have to find 
another artist. I’m back to square one." 
The first volume, Hide and Seek, 
features Queen Victoria's fictional 
grandchildren Richard and Alexandra. 


ince his X-Men exodus, Clare- 
mont's only comics project 
which has appeared in the 
interim has been the Star Trek: Debt of 
Honor graphic novel. Obviously, it 
involved licensed characters with a 
lengthy history; nevertheless, Clare- 
mont didn't consider continuity or the 
work-for-hire aspect a problem. 
"Continuity is not necessarily a re- 
striction,” he says. “They are the pa- 
rameters through which the universe 
of the story is defined. The problem is 
not that Star Trek or X-Men had a con- 
tinuity. The problem is that by the 
time I left, X-Men had nine different 
continuities for X-Men, for Uncanny, 
for X-Factor, for X-Force, for Wol- 
verine, for Excalibur, for Marvel 
Comics Presents, for this, that and the 
other. All of those skeins had to be 
woven together into what Marvel edi- 
torial felt should be one unbroken 
tapestry. I had no trouble dealing with 
my continuity, with all the stuff I had 
created over the past 17 years. The 
problem I had was dealing with all the 
stuff that had been created all around 
me that/was. Gontradicting stuff I set 
up, and.tliat I had.no;control over. 
“With: StarTrek, T gave [editor] Bob 
Greenberger/my outline, he made his 
notes on it'and'passed' it to Paramount, 
they made their notes and sent it back. 
I fixed it; it was approved, and we 
went on from there. It was a simple, 
straightforward situation. The rule of 
thumb I used on that was the rule I 
would have used if I were writing a 
fill-in issue of Thor or Superman, 
which is to try and leave the characters 
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Following his “triumphant return” to comics, Claremont is now doing things “much 


more on my own terms.” 


as they were. You put the toys back in 
the sandbox the way you found them. 
Again, writing a graphic novel is dif- 
ferent from writing two years of the 
Star Trek series. If I were scripting the 
series on a regular basis, I would prob- 
ably feel differently. A novel is a self- 
contained event, especially a novel 
like this one, which gets to span the 


entire gamut of the series. The trick 
was to make sure everything we used, 
as much as possible, had some basis in 
the fictional reality. If at all possible, 
you draw from the established history, 
use characters and situations that have 
been seen before, and make it fun.” 
Claremont admits to being a big 
Trek fan. “I enjoyed the hell out of it, 
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X-Men Characters & Art: John Byrne/Terry Austin/Trademark & Copyright 1992, 1993 Marvel Entertainment Group Inc. 


*My goal was to change things," Claremont 
explains of his X-Men plans. *I would have 


2 V^ K tried to introduce some lasting changes.” 
[©1978 MARVEL 
|COMICS GROUP; 


creative vision,” he says. “The joy of 
writing a novel, as opposed to writing 
a graphic novel, is that you don’t have 
to deal with an artist. The joy of work- 
ing in a graphic novel form, as opposed 
to a novel, is that you get to deal with 
an artist. It gives you a chance to get a 
different perspective, to see a visual 
evocation of your work, as opposed to 
doing it all in your mind's eye." 


laremont is currently consider- 
ing projects with most of the 
major comics companies. DC 
Comics' adaptation of Claremont's 
novel First Flight should be out in 
1994. "I've turned in two issues of 
Scripts, and French artist Christian 
Alamy is getting ready to start," he 
says. “I’m also doing the four-part 
Prestige format Superman-Wonder 
Woman Elseworlds with Dusty Abell. 
Dusty's pencils are coming in very 
slowly, but they're superlative, just 
magnificent. On one level, it's worth 
the wait, but on the other level, it's 
like, ‘Will anything ever be finished?’ " 
The writer jokes that after many 
months away, all of his comics will 
probably hit the stores at the same 
time. “I wouldn't be surprised if, next 
summer, ГІ] be a glut all to myself! 
Competing with myself up and down, 
right and left, in and out!" he laughs. 
He is more wistful and contempla- 
tive when he looks back on his 17-year 
run on the X-Men (which he discussed 
in the original CS #11, 1983; also in CS 
#2 & #17). “It was a lot of fun,” he says. 
“Tt was a mixture of good and bad. If I 
had it to do over again—I don't know, 
it depends on the mood I'm in. But on 
the whole, I think it was a lot of fun. I 
got to work with some spectacular 


and I still do," he says, explaining that 1 suppose, ростов 


а THAT DEPENDS 


К ‘OUR R 
his affection was the reason he wanted a. vacuum POINT OF VIEW. р TIN MORAL ON 
to do the graphic novel. “I think every- ean, Ш 


body has one Star Trek story in them. 
Everybody has one Superman story, 
one Batman story to tell.” 

Jim Shooter announced Claremont’s | 
participation with his new Defiant : Ê ANEUROSES. OR WORSE. Q 
Comics line (CS #36), though Clare- 
mont himself explains that nothing is 
actually firm at the moment. 

*He has broached a series idea to 
me that he's interested in having me 
write," says Claremont. "I find the 
concept intriguing enough to think 
about. I'm not making any solid com- 
mitments until I finish the novel obli- 
gations I have to Ace-Berkeley and 
Bantam for Sundowner, and the first of 
a hardcover fantasy trilogy." 

For the forseeable future, Chris 
Claremont's content to continue writ- 
ing both prose novels and comics. 
"They speak to different aspects of the 
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Working in comics still appeals to 
Claremont. “It gives you a chance to get a 
different perspective, to see a visual 
evocation of your work." 


Art: Jackson Guice/John Beatty 


people, and do some really good work. 
Hopefully, I laid the foundation for the 
really good work that I will do today, 
tomorrow and the days after." 

Claremont admits to a degree of 
gratification in turning X-Men, a *mid- 
list bi-monthly, about as low as you 
could get" into a phenomenon, but the 
"editorial differences" that led to his 
abrupt exit after 17 years left him with 
regrets. 

"There's satisfaction to a certain ex- 
tent," he says. “It’s tempered by the 
fact that satisfaction doesn't pay the 
rent. Ideally, I would have wished for a 
different form of closure of my rela- 
tionship with the series and with 
Marvel, but, it happens. That's partly 
why my approach to work in the future 
has changed as well. It's a situation 
that's not going to happen again." 

The writer had extensive plans for 
the mutant team, plans that were radi- 
cally different than the direction the 
comics are currently taking. “1 had sto- 
rylines planned out roughly through 
Uncanny X-Men $300," he says. “Му 
goal was to change things. I would 
have liked to bring it to the point 
where Professor X did shuffle off this 
mortal coil, where Magneto was forced. 
by circumstance to step forward and 
assume the mantle of the hero, like it 
or not. I would have tried to introduce 
some lasting, definitive changes in the 
characterizations of the core members, 
and throw in a few surprises—basi- 
cally, I would have dealt with them as 
people and continued to show the au- 
dience their lives. One of the things I 
felt very strongly about was the em- 
phasis on the book's core theme of 
prejudice, with a new wrinkle in their 
experience—instead of being simply 
objects of fear and hatred, they would 
become objects of desire. Mutants are 
useful, mutants have a tangible worth, 
they are a commodity with value. That 
can be good, and that can be bad. I 
wanted to show that in a more com- 
plete manner." 

Claremont says he realizes that ul- 
timately, Marvel dictates the types of 
stories they publish about their charac- 
ters, and he would have to travel other 
routes to achieve personal satisfaction. 

"Marvel is the corporate owner and 
author of record of the material, and is 
the final arbiter of the direction that 
they want to go," he says. "If I want to 
write my kinds of books, characters 
and stories without any significant de- 
gree of interference, then I have to go 
off and do my stories. As long as I do 
Marvel's stories or DC's stories, or even 
Dark Horse's stories, I owe them the 
first tip of the hat because it's theirs. 
By the same token, if [Dark Horse's] 
Mike [Richardson] wanted to do some- 
thing with Renegade, then he owes me 
a tip of the hat, because she's mine.” 

Claremont left X-Men more than a 
year before the Fox animated series be- 


came a hit, and the writer has no con- 
nection with the cartoon. 

"The only association that ] am 
aware of with the cartoon series was 
that one of the writers Came up to me 
in San Diego last year, and in blissful 
ignorance of how insensitive his words 
were, waxed terribly. enthusiastid 
about how they were trying to be faith- 
ful to my work, and how they were us- 
ing my stories as their templates, and 
how they were using my characteriza- 
tions and dialogue—of course, they 
were fixing it and making it a'little bet- 
ter, but he hoped that I would watch 
the series and feel that they were true 
to the standards that I had set," says 
Claremont. “I, of course, was standing 


there thinking that it never once 
dawned on him or his employers that 
if you're going to use my work, my 
contributions to the series, it might be 
a considerate thing to say, ‘Would you 
like to do a bible for the series?' or 
"Would you like to write one?' I don't 
think it was a venal act, I just think it 
never entered their minds. 1 have no 
connection with the series, and to the 
best of my knowledge, I have no re- 
compense from it." 


laremont has made his peace 
with X-Men and is ready to 
move beyond it, but not without 
regrets. "The money was good. X-Men 
was a great, steady gig that carried 


After his 17-year run on X-Men, Claremont notes, “There are problems involved with 
reestablishing yourself, creatively as well as commercially." 
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with it its own cachet, but like it or 
not, it's over," he says philosophically. 
“There are problems involved with re- 
establishing yourself, creatively as well 
as commercially. On the other hand, 
the stuff that I’m doing now, in many 
respects, is much better than the stuff I 
was doing on X-Men. My working 
conditions are far better than they were 
at the end [of X-Men]. But Marvel and 
X-Men are not the center of the 
universe. I do miss the book—I miss 


Excalibur, I miss Wolverine. I created 
most of the characterizations, if not the 
characters themselves, and it's hard to 
walk away from people who have been 
such an intimate part of my life for 
such а long time. But, that's how it is." 

The writer is taking on new chal- 
lenges, prepared to apply the lessons 
he learned from X-Men to today's 
comics industry, which has been revo- 
lutionized by new, creator-friendly in- 
dependents. 


Working with the characters' continuities wasn't a problem for The Deadliest of the 


Species. 
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“1 can pretty much do what I want,” says 
the writer. “And working with a character 
that I define completely is fun!” 


“Pm basically taking the same pas- 
sions, commitment, enthusiasm, talent 
and skill—if not better in every 
regard—and turning it toward creating 
concepts, characters, inventions and 
stories that will serve the same 
purpose, but will be mine. Ultimately, 
that will be more rewarding for me, 
and therein lies the genesis of Image, 


апа some of the ways that Malibu, 
Dark Horse and even DC are trying to 
present themselves to the creative 
marketplace. If this change continues, I 
think eventually even Marvel will 


were really | fat him for that 
attitude. ‘What‘are you talking about?! 
You're forcing-us out!’ and he would 
say, ‘No, you work here because on 
some level, you make the choice to 
work here. You make the decision. If 
you don't want to work here, go 
somewhere else.' And that's when it 
dawned on people that, *Hey, we can 
do that! We can have financial and 
creative satisfaction.' It doesn't mean 
that people who leave Marvel won't 
come back, it doesn't mean that Marvel 
or any other company is inherently 
bad or good. It just means that creators 
are now coping with a degree of free- 
dom that they didn't think they had. 
That has positive and negative ele- 
ments—we are taking responsibility for 
our mistakes, instead of being able to 
blame it on the scummy old publish- 
ers! As we change, hopefully the mar- 
ketplace will change. If this were an 
environment where Marvel and DC 
were the only two companies, we 
would be having a totally different dis- 
cussion. By the same token, if a com- 
pany comes along outside of Marvel or 
DC—if Image, for example, makes a le- 
gitimate go of it in a three-year, five- 
year or 10-year stretch, who knows 
what will happen as a result?" 

No matter what happens in the fu- 
ture, Chris Claremont is excited to be a 
creator on the current comics scene. 

“The fact is that the publishers re- 
ally don't own anything. They have 
drawings on paper, conceptions, ideas, 
but they need writers and artists to 
turn those into a tangible reality," he 
says. "The writers and artists are 
standing up and saying, 'We want our 
fair share.' The balance of power is 
shifting, and companies are going to 
have to deal with it in the same way 
that we have to deal with it." [сэ] 
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comics. I first worked for Harvey 
Publications, and I stayed there about 
two-and-a-half years. I did paste-up, 
white paint, reprints and ads—the 
usual garbage. Then, I started freelanc- 
ing. There was somebody at Harvey's 
named Allen Hardy, who decided to 
start his own line, Media Comics, in 
1952. He called me up and asked me to 
join. I was lucky because it was a 
perfect break-in period for him and for 
me. At Media, I worked on mysteries, 
weird stuff, war stories. 1 did a 


One of the first features Heck did for 
Marvel was the “Torpedo Taylor" series 
in Navy Combat. 
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Almost 44 years 
later, Don Heck is 
still drawing 

be! 0 
comics. 
5 


Part One 


LL MURR 


recalls Don Heck, “but I wanted to 

be a newspaper comic strip artist 
like Milton Caniff, as most people did 
in those days. I was always a great ad- 
mirer of Caniff; Burma and the Dragon 
Lady were my favorites." 

Don Heck never got his wish. 
Instead, he entered the field of comic 
books. He never imagined that 40 years 
later, he would still be working in the 
industry, or that he would play a major 
role in it—one that would lead to 
many of his stories becoming much- 
reprinted classics. 

"December 1949 is when I started in 


I always wanted to be a cartoonist," 


character called Duke Douglas in 
Danger Comics around 1953. After 
about six months, I did a war thing 
called ‘Harrigan’s Hat.’ I did many of 
the covers. I even did the logos on the 
magazines—and anything else." 

Those were exciting days for a 
young artist new to the comics field. 
"Ross Andru, Mike Esposito and Mike 
Roy worked for them. I had gone up to 
drop something off, and it was the first 
time I had seen Ross Andru's pencils. I 
looked at his stuff and said, 'Look how 
good that is.’ You don't feel bad; you 
want to improve. I went home inspired 
to draw." 


7 


When Ant-Man became Giant-Man, Heck 
inked Jack Kirby's pencils. 


A now-forgotten comics house, 

Media was deep in the clutches of the 
orror craze that would lead to a pub- 
ic outcry against violence and gore in 
the field. For them, Heck produced a 
ghoulish string of stylized covers for 
Horrific, oblivious to the coming 
storm. Heck's career might have been 
washed down the same sink as Media 
ut for his landing a slot at the future 
Marvel Comics. 
"Pete Morisi, [creator of Thunder- 
bolt] who worked at Media at the same 
time, had been to Stan Lee's office, and 
he had brought his book. One of my 
stories was in there, and Stan kept 
going back to my story, saying, ‘This is 
the way you should have done it.' Pete 
said, ‘Look, if you want Don Heck to 
come up here, he's looking for work 
too. ГЇЇ tell him you're interested.' Stan 
said, ‘Well, if he happened to walk up 
here, I might have a story for him.' 

"So, I went up there on a Wed- 
nesday afternoon," Heck continues. 
"Stan never saw anybody on 
Wednesdays, and he never saw any- 
body in the afternoon. But, he came 
out. He looked at the first two pages 
and said, ‘Aw hell, I know what your 
stuff looks like. Come on in, I got a 
story for you.' 

“I started at Marvel, or Magazine 
Management as it was called at that 
time, in September 1954. Nothing spe- 
cial was happening at that point. The 
first job I did was about à whale break- 
ing a ship apart. Then, I did ‘Torpedo 
Taylor' for Navy Combat." 

Heck's first stint at Marvel ulti- 
mately proved to be brief. In 1957, the 
Marvel line was reduced to a mere 
handful of titles—Lee let his writing 
staff go, and dropped the bulk of his 
artists. Heck was soon pounding the 


pavement. But it was a lean period for 
comics talent, and he found himself 
drawing model airplane three-views 
for Berkley Models. 


year later, Heck's next break 
A: triggered by tragedy. 

Marvel mainstay Joe Maneely, 
at that time Stan Lee's favorite artist, 
fell from a commuter train and died. 
Suddenly, there was an empty chair in 
the bullpen. 

“After Maneely died, Stan called to 
see if I would do some work," Heck 
remembers. "The price in those days 
was around $20 per page to pencil and 
ink, and I think DC's average was $38. 
It didn't pick up until 1964-65, and 
even then, it didn't go up all that 
much—a couple of bucks a page." 

He was soon doing mysteries for 
Strange Tales, Westerns for Gunsmoke 
Western and war stories for Battle. 
Except for the fact that there was no 
longer an in-house bullpen of artists, 
little had changed. 

"I really enjoyed Westerns and war 
stories because I could draw rougher 
kinds of stuff," says Heck says. 
However, those two genres were 
falling into disfavor with readers, and 
increasingly Heck found himself doing 
short mystery and fantasy tales for 
Tales to Astonish, Tales of Suspense, 
Journey into Mystery and others with 
such newcomers to the company as 
Jack Kirby and Steve Ditko. None of 
them knew it, but they were sowing 


“Ororgo!! The Nightmare From Outer 
Space" represents the stories Heck brands 
“Arooga From Outer Space" SF tales. 
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Devising Tony Stark's playboy-like look was Heck's task. 


the seeds for the Marvel Age of 
Comics. 

"That's one of the things Marvel did 
which was nice," Heck acknowledges. 
"Stan got a bunch of talented people 
doing all this stuff, and it all looked 
different. Kirby would generally do the 
first story in the book, a 10-pager, and 
we would wind up doing five-pagers 
and six-pagers. Kirby was better at 
monster stories; he was a creative ge- 
nius. He could take anything and make 
it into something." 

Contrary to the picture often 
painted of a tight-knit staff working to- 
gether in an atmosphere of cama- 
raderie, Heck seldom visited the 
Marvel offices, bumping into his fellow 
"bullpen" artists only rarely. 

"The Bullpen wasn't anything at 
that point!" he laughs. "The Bullpen 
was this small office Stan Lee had, 
where, if you happened to walk in, you 
would probably have to repair some- 
body else's job, because Stan told the 
guy, ‘I need it tomorrow, and it’s six 
pages. Could I have it? 

"Once a week I would get a script in 
the mail. I had no idea where it was 
going. There was no ‘Bullpen commu- 
nication.' When you sent in a story, 
you didn't know where it was going to 
be used. I always figured if it was the 
first story or the last, then you were all 
right. If you wound up in the number 
three slot, they didn't think much of 
the story." 

Heck professes no lingering nostal- 
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gia for that era, which was dominated 
by what he dismisses as “Arooga From 
Outer Space" SF tales. 

"I was more interested when the 
story took the whole book," Heck ad- 
mits. "You would have more time to 
develop things, rather than bang, bang, 
bang, here we are in New York, then 
we go over to Paris. You had all these 
changes in five pages, and you're only 


"Suddenly, rivets were put into it," Heck 
notes of Shellhead's helmet. 


getting $20 a page. Big deal. Try to 
think of Star Wars in five pages." 

Although Heck drew the cover of 
Tales of Suspense st1—the title with 
which he is most identified—he sel- 
dom did covers for Marvel. Kirby usu- 
ally handled that chore. 

"That's because I was further out," 
Heck reveals. “1 was about 60 miles 
from the city. I didn't go in that much. 
Kirby lived about 20 miles out. 
Therefore, Jack would be in there all 
the time delivering stuff and while he 
was there, he would be doing covers. 
Of course, he was the fastest guy 
around, too! Five pages a day. 

“If I do a couple of pages a day,” 
Heck adds, "that's fine; I’m very 
happy. I never was that super-fast. I 
try. It all depends on how many people 
the writer has put into the story. If the 
writer says, 'Suddenly, over the hill, 
comes a whole army—300 people.' 
What the hell does it take on the type- 
writer, 300 people?" 

When monsters gave way to super- 
heroes, and the Marvel Age of Comics 
began to take shape, Heck made the 
transition. Initially, the new direction 
Lee was pushing the company in 
caught him by surprise. “I didn’t know 
about Fantastic Four #1 when it came 
out," he admits. “The first one I got 
was #7.” 


eck is probably most identified 
Hes Iron Man, who first 

appeared in Tales of Suspense 
#39, in a story written by Larry Lieber, 
which Heck pencilled and inked. The 
character is usually credited to Lee and 
Kirby. The truth, as Heck recalls it, is 
much more complicated. 

“If you look at the thing,” Heck 
points out, “it listed that Kirby laid out 
the first Iron Man story, which was 
Suspense #39. Which is not true; Kirby 
did #40, I think he did the layouts on 
that. But you would have to see the 
layouts to appreciate it, because many 
times—which was fine, he wasn’t 
getting paid that much for it—it would 
be almost like what Ditko did 
sometimes, stick figures. The reason 
Kirby designed the character is 
because he was in the city, and the 
covers were always done first.” 

Heck remembers the beginnings of 
Iron Man as a casual affair. “Stan 
called me up and told me that we were 
going to have this character, and his 
name was Iron Man. That he was Tony 
Stark, and the way he was wounded in 
Vietnam. It was just a synopsis over 
the phone; we didn’t actually sit down 
and work out the character and the 
rest. I knew what the costume looked 
like because I got the cover in the 
mail.” 

After inking Kirby’s famous cover 
depicting the not-yet-Golden Avenger, 
it was left to Heck to conceptualize the 
man under that lead-grey suit. 


“I enjoyed doing Ant-Man after a while,” 
Heck says. “And I had the Wasp. I like to 
draw girls, obviously.” 


"I would be thinking along the lines 
of some character I liked, which would 
be an Errol Flynn type. The features 
I'm thinking of here—a handsome guy 
who was wealthy. The fact that he was 
rich was nothing to me because I never 
knew many people like that anyway." 

For a character who celebrates his 
30th anniversary this year, Iron Man's 


Pepper Potts was introduced to add human 
interest. Stan Lee insisted that she be 
pretty. So, she got a makeover. 


early years were tumultuous ones, 
punctuated by endless tinkering and 
character redesigns. Heck himself tried 
to place his own stamp on the Iron 
Man look from the beginning. 

"I always tried to put a face, almost 
like a skull, on Iron Man," he reveals. 
"I was thinking of a skull look, espe- 
cially when he got the new costume. I 
didn't do that, either. Ditko did it." 

As Heck sees it, the drastic but piv- 
otal redesign of Iron Man's bulky 
golden armor in Suspense #48 could 
have gone to anyone. "If I had 
happened to have walked in there and 
Stan said, 'Hey, we're changing the 
costume,' I would have designed it. 
But if I had gone in there, I probably 
wouldn't have had any sleep. God 
knows what it would've looked like!" 

In fact, Heck had just been reas- 
signed to Thor in Journey into Mystery, 
leaving Iron Man in Ditko's hands for a 
three-issue period—although Heck 
inked Ditko's first issue, Stark's last in 
his original armor. 

After the new, streamlined Iron 
Man was introduced, Heck abruptly re- 
turned, where he continued to tinker 
with different helmets—not always by 
choice. 

"Suddenly, rivets were put into it," 
he says. "That was stuff that I got in. 
"We're changing this.' I guess it wasn't 
selling that well. Back in those days, if 
Spider-Man suddenly made a guest 
appearance, you knew the book wasn't 
selling that well." 


eck was also responsible for the 
Hee design of many of the 
classic Iron Man villains still in 
use today, such as Titanium Man, the 
Black Widow (later a heroine), the 


Crimson Dynamo and the one that Lee 


“If she’s homely and she winds up going 
out [with Tony Stark], then it’s a big deal,” 
notes Heck. “If she’s pretty, who cares?” 


has often lamented was a sure sales 
killer—the Mandarin. 

“The Mandarin was Stan’s charac- 
ter,” says Heck. “He said to me, ‘I want 
a character like Fu Manchu, who’s a 
Shakespearean type who would put 
his hand to his head and rant and do 
stuff like that.’ Those things were what 
Stan wanted in his characters. Even 
Iron Man. He would say, ‘Stark’s walk- 
ing around thinking of all his prob- 
lems, etc., etc.” 

Heck frankly concedes that he was 
never a big fan of superheroes, so the 
introduction of two supporting charac- 
ters, freckle-faced Pepper Potts and 
homely Happy Hogan, in Tales of 
Suspense #45 gave him some welcome 
human-interest fodder. 
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“The Mandarin was Stan's character,” 
says Heck. 


“They were people,” he observes. “I 
used to think of Pepper Potts as Josie 
from Bob Cummings’ Love That Bob 
{actress Ann B. Davis, later of The 
Brady Bunch]. She was always 
interested in the boss and never could 
go out with him, and she’s thinking of 
all these dumb broads Stark is going 
out with. Happy Hogan was just a pug 
type, like Joe Palooka.” 

As Heck sees it, these promising 
characters served as a counterbalance 
to Tony Stark’s jet-set glamor, but were 


undermined by editorial second 
thoughts. “Stan called and said he 
wanted Pepper to be prettier,” Heck 


aments. “That wasn’t my idea. As far 
as I was concerned, that killed it. If 
she’s homely and she winds up going 


out, then it’s a big deal. If she’s 
prettier, who cares? 
“Then, Stan said, ‘Make Happy 


andsomer.’ I liked him with his 
anged-up ears and crooked nose. He 
was fun to do at that point. When sud- 
denly everybody had to be pretty, then 
didn’t like him.” 

Still, Heck remembers his stint on 
Iron Man—ultimately the formative 
irst three years of the series—posi- 
tively. "Iron Man was fun to do," he 
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After using a rapidograph for “The Mad 
Pharoah” in Suspense #43, Heck was told 
by Lee to draw more like Kirby. Lee felt 
that Heck drew too realistically. 


admits. ^I enjoyed it because when I 
was doing Tony Stark, I was being 
more or less inspired by stuff that Alex 
Toth was doing. I saw Toth was 
working with a rapidograph, so I did 
an Egyptian Iron Man story [“The Mad 
Pharoah,” Suspense #43] and it was 
the first time I had used a rapidograph. 
I had a chariot-type thing with a bunch 
of horses, and Stan complained I drew 
it too realistically! He wanted more 
Kirbyish stuff." 

The pressure to emulate Kirby's 
bravura style was something Heck says 


“I always tried to put a face, almost like a 
skull, on Iron Man," he says. 


he learned to cope with. “Well, Stan 
would say, "Think of Jack Kirby when 
you're doing this.’ I would say, ‘OK,’ 
and then go do it my way. If you're not 
your own person, you're not going to 
accomplish anything, because the 
editor will change his mind 
tomorrow." 


hile toiling away on Iron 
Man, Heck also worked on 
another troubled Kirby 


creation—Ant-Man. As always, his 
approach to the strip was his own. 

"I enjoyed doing Ant-Man after a 
while,” Heck says. “When I started 
thinking of it as Gulliver's Travels, it 


became easy to do. And I had the 
Wasp. I like to draw girls, obviously." 
As with Iron Man, Heck found him- 
self working with scripters other than 
Lee. They included Larry Lieber and 
Robert Bernstein, who wrote Iron Man 
as "R. Berns," as well as Ernie Hart, 
who used the pen name “Н. E. 


Huntley" on his Ant-Man tales. Then, 
one day, Lee introduced the Marvel 
Method of feeding his artists plots and 
scripting from the pencilled break- 
downs, effectively making the artist a 
co-author. 

“That started in the '60s," according 
to Heck. “What happened was, Stan 
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got rid of a bunch of writers. I know 
why he got rid of one of them. I was 
doing an Iron Man story, and in the 
first 10 pages, Iron Man wasn't even in 
the story! Stan was a little upset, and I 
can't blame him. Because Iron Man 
wasn't in there, I had to draw him in a 
few panels as a thought balloon, so at 
least the character would be shown." 
Heck was not originally enamored 
of Lee's new approach. "When Stan 
first started talking about working from 
a synopsis, I said, ' You're crazy!’ He 
said, ‘Don’t worry, you can do it.’ " 
Since he seldom came to the office, 
Heck took Lee's plots over the phone, 
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“If you're not your own person [doing your art], you're not going to accomplish 
anything, because the editor will change his mind tomorrow," Heck declares. 


Before he was a golden avenger, Iron Man really was a man of iron 


tape recording them for later playback. 
“I would put the whole thing together 
with all the pictures and send it in," 
Heck explains. *When I got it back and 
read it, I said, ‘Gee, it works fine. It's 
great.’ " 

In those days, it was a true collabo- 
ration, with the artist supplying sug- 
gested dialogue on the art itself. "We 
always wrote everything on the side," 
insists Heck. "It's not like today where 
you don't see anything in the borders. 
If you were thinking of something, you 
wrote in what you thought as dialogue, 
so Lee would know what you were 
thinking when you drew the character. 
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This character's not just standing 
there, blah, he's saying, ‘Holy cow, I’m 
going to kick the hell out of this guy'— 
It was semi-writing." 

When declining sales prompted Lee 
to revamp Ant-Man, Kirby was brought 
in, introducing the Wasp in Tales to 
Astonish #44 and transforming Ant- 
Man into Giant-Man in Astonish #49. 
Each time, Heck inked Kirby's pencils 
to preserve the feature's look. 

Although their styles were ex- 
tremely dissimilar, Heck enjoyed the 
few times he got to ink the King. "It 
was different because I was more 
realistic in certain cases," Heck says. "I 
would try to improve it the way I saw 
it. That doesn't mean I was better or 
anything. I still do that today if I ink 
somebody. ГЇЇ re-pencil parts even if 
I'm not getting paid for it." 

Nor did Heck resent taking a back 
seat when Kirby was brought in to doc- 
tor an ongoing feature. "I always 
figured Kirby was the creative figure at 
Marvel," he states. "He created most of 
the characters. To me, that was 
wonderful because the characters he 
would normally create were good— 
and fun to do. 

"Anytime you see a change," Heck 
adds, "it's probably sales. One of the 
few characters who didn't change was 
Spider-Man, because he always sold, 
although I could never figure it out. 
That stuff never jelled in my mind. But 
it worked fine. It still does. The fact 
that I didn't see it right away doesn't 
make any difference." 

Heck left the strip once Ant-Man 
became Giant-Man, and it eventually 
faded away. By that time, the artist had 
moved on to a book with which he 
would be associated for three solid 
years, The Avengers. 
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two hours and let us make it," 
continues Loeb. “They would want to 
develop the script and see everything. 
We had heard that Fox was looking for 
a hip, Fox-audience crime fighter. 
They immediately understood that we 
wanted to do a show that was tongue- 
in-cheek but not camp, that had humor 
to it and lots of action, and they fit it 
into their schedule." 

Social issues and marketing 
concerns aside, Loeb relishes his task 
of adaptation. "I couldn't not produce 
a superhero show," he enthuses. "I 
mean, 30 years of being a comic book 
fan has to pay off. I've collected comics 
for 23 years. 1 read everything. I 
probably spend $300 a month on 
comics. I write comics. I've always felt 
that comics and film are, if not sisters, 
then cousins." 

Loeb pulls out storyboard pages for 
the film. *As you can see, we're doing 
a comic book. I could put dialogue 
balloons in here. As a writer, this is the 
way that I think—I see screen images 
the same way that I see them in a 
comic book. This was done by our 
director, Christian [Scanners II] 
Duguay and an artist, and then it 
comes back to me and Matthew. This 
enables us to see what the director and 
writers have in mind, and what the 
producers can afford. Comics that are 
well done can be storyboards [for 
films]. I think the two media have 
influenced each other. I can't think of 
any Neal Adams images that don't 
remind me of film. I think the work of 
Rob Liefeld and Jim Lee is beautiful, 
but it does tend to get more and more 
away from film. 

“Because of the comic-book 
sensibility,” Loeb continues, “we can 
get away with being a little pop, so 
we've chosen architecture, colors and 
costumes that are a little stronger than 
a reality-based show. Lex drives a 
bright red car and Eddie drives a lime 
green Olds Delta '88. There are orange 
punkmobiles, and everywhere they go 
the walls are lit in yellow and green. 
We've used as our yardstick the fact 
that we don't have the money to do a 
Batman movie, but we would like to 
achieve something as close to that look 
as possible. On the other hand, what 
we don't want is the Wonder Woman 
TV series. Hopefully, we've found 
something in between, with a little 
Dick Tracy thrown in too. 

"I really have a lot of problems with 
comics where the heroes brood 
constantly about what they're doing 
and why," Jeph Loeb grins. "Electra 
really got off on what she was doing. 
Throughout all the panic and insanity, 
she's really having more fun than any 


of us." [CO] 
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You put on a big pair of leather biker 
boots or something; you can certainly 
draw on things like that to develop a 
character. 

CS: And the two hours a day of putting 
on the makeup? 

LEE: It’s really not that bad. And when 
it’s on, it’s not as severe as, say, the ac- 
tor’s mask in The Elephant Man. 

CS: How does the costume reflect the 
character? 

LEE: The costume is basically just 
some of Eric’s old clothes that he finds. 
CS: What about the element about him 
where he takes something from each 
victim he eliminates? 


“He’s emotion: 

realizes that each of those moments [he 
comes across] is never going to happen 
again.” 


LEE: There’s kind of a ritualistic, 
totemistic feel to it. There’s a line that 
came purely from the comic book, 
where Eric, after having killed one of 
the guys, took a spent shell casing from 
his gun and tied it in his hair. And, in 
the comic, the line was, “To build a 
temple to sadness, he ties a spent shell 
casing in his hair. ‘One,’ he says.” And 
I think that’s the influence for Eric col- 
lecting an item from each person. 

CS: Do you feel there are echoes of 
Edgar Allan Poe and The Raven? 

LEE: The piece touches on many 
things like that. I mean, I’m quoting 
poetry from Poe and others. For some 
reason, I personally remember song 
lyrics—I always do. I can't help it; if I 
hear a song once, I know all the lyrics 
to the song. And when I'm driving or 
performing some other repetitive, 
mindless activity, I tend to recite song 
lyrics to myself that usually seem ap- 
propriate to the situation. 

And, to me, when Eric is reciting 
poetry in the film, they're just thoughts 
that come into his mind and seem to 
match. He was a songwriter in his life, 
he was a road man, and I think that he 


has stored up in his mind hundreds 
and hundreds of lyrics from songs and 
pieces from different poetry that he has 
read. And he uses those to express 
what's going on with him at different 
times in the film. 

CS: Tell me about working with the di- 
rector, Alex Proyas. 

LEE: He has a really, really strong vi- 
sual sense. He's bringing a truly great 
look to this film. He's'a very stylistic 
filmmaker, you know—like the early 
Ridley Scott or Joel Schumacher films 
had a very definite look to them. And 
Alex is doing a fantastic job in creating 
a very definite look for this film. It's 
very dark, both literally and emotion- 
ally. He has taken a lot of color out of 
the surroundings, except for certain 
key times when we use color, too. 

For example, any sequence that's a 
flashback to Eric's life when he was 
alive, before he and Shelly were killed, 
we're shooting in a much more color- 
saturated, light environment than the 
rest of the film. Another great thing 
Alex has invented is what we call 
“Crow-vision”: The character of Eric is 
able to see the world through the eyes 
of a crow, and when he sees the world 
in that fashion, Alex has created a 
wonderful effect which is Crow-vision 
in the film—it's black-and-white, it's 
distorted, and...you just have to see it. 
CS: Any other special problems about 
The Crow? 

LEE: I've had to keep reminding myself 
of the situation constantly in playing 
this part, simply because sometimes 
it's easy to lapse into thinking that you 
are alive, and that the character you're 
playing is a man—but that's not the 
case. In the scene we're shooting right 
now, when the cops come in through 
the door, and train all their guns on 
Eric and tell him to freeze, we did an 
interesting thing late last night. (We 
worked 19 hours yesterday, until about 
4 a.m.) 

The cops trained their guns on me 
and said, “Freeze!,” and I did this kind 
of Looney Tunes dance [giggles] out of 
the room, as opposed to a more tradi- 
tional turning and running. Because 
the fact of the matter is that Eric 
doesn’t have to do that, you know? 
There's no reason he wouldn't do a 
Looney Tunes dance out the door. 
[Laughs.] And we've had many times 
where I've suggested things to Alex, 
and he has looked at me for a second 
like, “Are you kidding?" [Laughs.] And 
then we've managed to get them into 
the film. 

CS: Given the nature of the part and 
the late hours, can you just take off the 
makeup after work and go to sleep, or 
does it take a few hours of unwinding? 
LEE: Well, the majority of the time, by 
the time I get home, I'm so tired that I 
just go to sleep—to tell you the truth. 
CS: But you feel fulfilled? 
LEE: Yeah, most of the time. с 
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A year later, Martin Goodman, hav- 
ing sold Marvel Comics at a tidy profit, 
plowed some of that back into a new 
company, Atlas/Seaboard Comics, 
which was run by his son, Chip. It was 
a major newsstand comics line, the 
first in the post-Silver Age era. 

I know of people who to this day 
have stacks of bagged copies of such 
immortal titles as Ironjaw, Phoenix, 
The Scorpion, The Destructor, etc., 
stashed in their cellars, neatly bagged 
and never to be read. Why? The ordi- 
nary reader never got excited by 
Atlas—it failed. Today, they guide out 
at about a buck per copy, mint. And 
despite the fact that some titles fea- 
tured art by Neal Adams, Mike Ploog, 
Steve Ditko and Howard Chaykin, you 
can't move them with a forklift. 

This is another important collecting 
truism: If a comics line dies out, even- 
tually interest and price will wither. 
This is why to this day, the most 
sought-after comics are either DCs or 
Marvels. Most of the rest are worth 
only small change. If Marvel had gone 
out of business in the '60s, they would 
be curiosities today with modest val- 
ues, like Brother Power, the Geek. If 
Image, Valiant, Malibu, Topps, Defiant 
or any of the newer houses (take your 
pick) fail, the value of their books is 
doomed to shrivel. And even if they 
succeed, their books are unlikely to 
grow much in true value, even if the 
price does appreciate over time. Why? 
First, there's the inexorable inflation 
that will erode the book value year 
after year. 

But more importantly, current hot 
comics share the same Achilles' heel 
that post-1970 copies have. Every- 
body's saving them; nobody's throwing 
them out. Thus, the recollector market 
that would normally kick in around 
the year 2025 simply won't happen. 
And whatever 2025 collectors may be 
looking for 1993 comics won't have to 
search far for a pristine mint copy. 
There will be thousands of them 
available—unread. If the collector of 
2025 doesn't like your pricing, he 
won't have to haggle, fearful he won't 
find a copy as good as yours else- 
where—he'll just go on to the next 
table. Imagine the price wars to com- 
pete for the pool of collectors in 2025! 
More than likely, you'll see that stuff 
in the $10 bins (inflation, remember?), 
and the investor/speculator will be 
eating paper once again. 


he sad fact is that every time the 
ТГ апа investor/speculator 
jump on а new title, line or 
character in large numbers, they get 


burned. Sure, prices may go up in the 
short run, but the supply quickly 


outpaces the demand. Examples? 
Conan #1. Howard the Duck. G.I. Joe. 
Watchmen. The Dark Knight Returns. 
Secret Wars. All once hot, now 
lukewarm. 

So if virtually every 1993 fan is buy- 
ing Turok: Dinosaur Hunter #1, how 
can it appreciate in value? The early 
Marvels are only as valuable as they 
are today for their scarcity in mint 
condition, as well as their historical 
importance and desirability. They 
were underdistributed and often ig- 
nored in favor of DC’s titles. 

I guarantee you that if there had 
been investor/speculators around 
when FF #1 came out, it would not be 
worth the money it is today. Sure, FF 
might be just as popular and desirable 
a book, but there would be tons more 
of them out there, most in very fine to 
mint grade. An awful lot of FF #1s 
were thrown out after reading. Those 
that were saved got pretty ragged. Even 
so, I’ve seen as many as six nice copies 
on one dealer’s table at a given time. If 
you want an FF #1 and are willing to 
pay Guide, it’s an easy book to score. 

There’s a saying in the stock market 
that when the little guy jumps in, then 
the market has peaked. Why? The little 
guy will only invest in a sure thing; 
sure things never pay off. It’s the same 
with comics; if a comic is being touted 
as “hot” before it’s even printed, it’s 
not. Guaranteed. 

In 1993, comics sales are higher 
than they have been in decades, but 
readership is down. Drastically. That 
is, actual readership (i.e. people who 
buy comics simply to read them). With 
the millions of issues of certain Image 
titles, X-Men #1 and Todd McFarlane’s 
Spider-Man #1 being sold above actual 
readership, it would take a major 
upturn in demand for those books to 
hold even their cover price. How ma- 
jor? Try exponential. 

Apply a little common sense. Sure, 
Valiant’s readership is growing. But if 
it was growing that much, how is it 
you find tons of mint copies of most ti- 
tles on every third dealer’s table? If 
they were scarce enough to be worth 
20 times cover price, the dealers would 
be sold out by now. Wouldn’t they? 

Comic book readership is not grow- 
ing exponentially. And that’s what it 
will take for these “hot” new titles to 
hold their value. They can’t. They 
won't. Moral? It’s an old one: Buy what 
you read, read only what you enjoy— 
and above all, pay only what a book is 
worth to you. 

Because if you're buying new 
comics to put yourself or your child 
through college, you're fooling your- 
self. It's all windhandel. Just trading in 
the wind. 
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Hollywood classics, created by some of the best sculptors in the 
business. Every Screamin’ kit boasts superb detailing, a dynamic 
pose and a stunning likeness to the character. Our lifelike kits are 
% Scale, each standing 18-20" tall. They're easy to assemble, 
virtually seamless, and come with illustrated instructions for 
building and painting. All are boxed in sturdy, full-color packag- — 
ing. Start your collection today! : 


SCREAMIN” 
VINYL MODEL KITS 


Send cash, check or money order to: 


4100 - RED DRAGON 24° long 967.98 _ 


Pins... 


2100 - ROCKETEER 553.95 
© The Walt Disney Company 


LY 


STARLOG PRESS, 475 Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10016 


Please indicate quantity of cach item being ordered. 0.5. Orders add $5.00 per Кї to cover shipping and handling - Canadian 
orders add $30.00 per kit - all other foreign orders add $30.00 per kit. N.Y.S. customers please add appropriate sales tax. 


Method of Payment: 


OCash LiCheck C Money Order C American Express C Visa C MasterCard C Discover 


Account Number 


Card Expiration Date 


Name 


Street 


City 


Your Signature 


— Red Dragon $67.95 


— Darth Vader $64.95 
— Yoda $59.95 
— Han Solo $64.95 
С-ЗРО $64.95 
— Stormtrooper (no! pictured) 64.95, 


JI you don't want to cut out coupon, we 
wil accept written orders or photocopies. 


Your Daytime Phone # 


AF 


Stale Tp 


Photo by Bill DeMichele 


3100- MUTANT $59.95. ^ ^ 
1991 - New Line Cinema 


3300 - YODA *59.95 
OTM & © 1992 Lucasfilm Lid 


C-3P0 shown actual size 


2 


_ 3200 - DARTH VADER $64.95 
® TM & & 1992 Lucastilm Ltd 


3400 - HAN SOLO 564.95. - 


€ TM & © 1993 Lucasfilm Ltd. 


3500 - C-3PO $64.95 


© 1M & © 1993 Lucasfilm Ltd 


INVESTIGATE 
DEEP SPACE NINE" 


асаа 
At the c 


furthest 
reaches of 
space, 
there's a 
new. 
frontier for 
adventure 
Star Trek: 
Deep Space |; 
Nine. 

Now, 
here’s your 
chancé to 
collect the 
full-color, 
licensed 
magazines 


#1 Gold cover! Interviews: Co- 
creator/executive producer Rick 
Berman, makeup wizard Michael 
Westmore, pilot director David 
Carson. “Emissary” synopsis. Plus: 
Four posters (Colm Meaney, Brooks, 
El Fadil, the cast)#$10. 


#2 Interviews: Avery Brooks, Nana 
Visitor, Terry Farrell, Armin 
Shimerman; Siddig El Fadil, _ 
раш шч Peter Allan Fields. 
lus: Four posters (Farrell, Rene 
Auberjonois, Visitor,Shimerman). $7. 


#3 Interviews: Co-creator/executive 
producer Michael Piller, production 
designer Herman Zimmerman, 
prolitic director Paul Lynch. Episode 
Synopses from "Past Prologue" to 
"Q-Less." $7. 


#4 All-synopsis issue, completing 
DS9's first season, from "Dax" to 
the Hands of the Prophets." $7. 


"In 


Available while supplies last!! 


Send cash, check or money 
order payable to: 


STARLOG PRESS 

475 Park Avenue South, 8th Flr. 

New York, NY 10016 

O #1 $10 О #2 $7 Qe337 O $437 
Method of Payment: 

О Check О Money Order =з 

О Cash О MasterCard Us. sie) 

О Visa Û Discover а es 


ER ation Date: 


|... (Mo./Yr.) 


Add postage & handling charges. 
First magazine: $2. Up to 5: $3. 6 or more: $5. 
(Foreign: $4 per magazine) 


Print Name as lt appears on your card 
Succes TIQUAN PHOT 
tate ity ip 

Your Signature. I0 


Don't want to cut out coupon? We accept written 
orders. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


Star Trek: Deep Space Nine: TM, ® & © 1993 
Paramount Pictures Corporation. All Rights 
Reserved. 


Avengers 


(continued from page 13) 


think about it, they had Ultron. And 
they had Ultron. And...um...Ultron 
again. There were the Sons of the 
Serpent and other characters—usually 
they were borrowed villains. So what I 
tried to do with Proctor and the 
Gatherers was to give them a specific 
group developed out of Avengers 
history. We're going to bring in this 
Kree strike force in the next few 
months. They're there specifically to 
get the Avengers, again because of 
what happened back in Galactic Storm. 
I think a team is defined by who they 
fight. It also makes the Avengers more 
cohesive, if there's a group that's 
against them. 

“It’s important that there are 
repercussions to deeds done in the 
stories. That makes it a story. Which is 
why, when we did this thing, way back 
when, with the Supreme Intelligence, I 
said, "This one act can't end right 
there. This is how life is. You do 
something like that, people want to get 
revenge on you. And you must pay a 
price for committing an act like that.' 
That's also fun to think about. You 
think of a story and you think, ‘OK, it's 
over, but what are the repercussions?' 
And you get other stories out of that." 


arras says he runs many of his 
Н: past penciller Steve 

Epting and inker/colorist Tom 
Palmer. *What I like about it is that 
oth of these guys, whom I like a lot, 
are very much involved in the book, 
and they really want to make it the 
est book possible—that really makes a 
difference as a writer. Epting is 
phenomenal. I think he's one of the 
est guys around, and I don't think 
many people know that. When I write 
a plot, it's amazing; when I get it back 
rom Steve, I go, 'Yeah. That's exactly 
what I want.' It's scary sometimes, it 
really is. Tom Palmer is one of the 
nicest guys in the business, a real 
gentlemen. Once he finishes inking the 
book, he reads it, and he always sends 
me a note telling me what he thought 
of the issue. He calls me up and we 
discuss things. They both bring such 
an enthusiasm to the book, and I hope 
they stay on it a long time, because I 
really enjoy working with them. 

"Im pleased with the mail The 
Avengers is getting," Bob Harras says. 
"It seems to indicate that readers are 
pleased that the characters are char- 
acters again, and that's the reaction I 
wanted. The mail is about how 
involved people are getting in the 
characters’ lives. The Knight-Crystal 
kiss a few months ago: Some people 
loved it, some people hated it, and that 
was cool. I want to see what people are 
going to react to." 


Catwoman 
(continued from page 33) 


lidity in all the various presentations. 

"The fact of the matter is that the 
further along I get with her, the more I 
find that every time I think I've got her 
nailed down, she fakes me out. The 
Catwoman I was originally writing was 
much straighter than what she's turn- 
ing out to be. My interpretation is 
partly being colored by the artwork." 

Jim Balent is Catwoman's penciller. 
He has done work on Harris Comics' 
Vampirella and DC's own Detective 
Comics. The legendary Dick Giordano 
is the series’ inker. “Having Dick 
Giordano ink is the icing on the cake 
or me,” she says. “Jim Balent draws a 
very, very, very sensuous-looking 
Catwoman. And at my request, we've 
reinstated her hair. I’m finding that a 
very sexy woman with a lot of hair, 
drawn by somebody who obviously 
ikes to draw women, tends to spark 
different dialogue ideas in me than the 
extremely spare, bony kind of asexual 
punk rocker that Catwoman has been 
or the last few years.” 


esides her work on the new 
B Catwoman series, Duffy has 

done some writing for the 
movies, producing the final drafts of 
Full Moon Entertainment’s direct-to- 
video sequels Puppetmaster 4 and 5. In 
the comics world, she has just con- 
cluded Epic Comics’ Akira. 

“The future holds for me the ongo- 
ing publication of my independent se- 
ries Nest Robber, which I hope picks 
up some new readers from Cat- 
woman." Three stories in the black and 
white Nest Robber series, with artwork 
by Japanese artist Maya Sakamoto, 
were published in Dark Horse 
Presents, and one issue of the comic 
itself has come out so far. "It's an 
action-adventure," Duffy says. "It's 
exactly the kind of work I've been do- 
ing for years at Marvel on books like 
Power Man & Iron Fist, The Punisher 
and Wolverine. I came up with what I 
thought was a great story idea, and I 
decided, just for once, to do it 
absolutely my way—pick my own 
artist and have complete editoria 
freedom." She's also working, on the 
first six issues of Elvira: Mistress of the 
Dark. 

But Catwoman remains the focus o 
Jo Duffy's energies. She says, "I'll think 
that I've got a lock on Catwoman and 
suddenly...She evades me as much as 
she does anybody else. I'm having a 
blast with her, because no matter how 
carefully I draft this thing out, it's not 
until I'm doing the final dialogue that 
ever quite know what she's going to 
say. And what Catwoman says will 
spark a direction change in subsequent 
issues." 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


6th SEASON! 
—Sudn TEN 


THE NEXT GENERATION’ 


THE NEXT: 


`. Back Issues 


Interviews with cast, creator 
Gene Roddenberry, Premiere 
episode, Posters. * 
The new Enterprise, FX secrets, 
Klingons & Ferengi Makeup. 
Frakes, Sirtis & Ensign Young- 
blood interviews, Ferengi, Q 
+ returns, Posters. 
Stewart, Dorn & Wheaton inter- 
views. Mini-interviews with 
Frakes, Crosby and McFadden. 
Diana Muldaur and Whoopi Gold- 
berg, Episode synopses, 4 
posters. Е 
New Bridge sets, 9 synopses), 
2.5 portraits, 4 posters. 
Dorn interview, Weapons, Tech- 
nology, Uniforms, Episode guide. 
Muldaur interview, TREK Novels, 


Engineermg, Synopses, 4 posters. 


) Dr. Crusher returns, Synopses, 
TREK comics, Wesley's alien 
love, Posters. 

#10 Wheaton interview, Blueprints & 


diagrams, the Borg, Directing, . 


Posters: 

#11 Burton .& Frakes interviews, 
Episodes, Gene Roddenberry, 8 
fold-outs. > 


à One year (5 


Will Complete . 


Your Collection! 


#12 FX secrets: How to beam up, 
Sirtis interview, McFadden, 
Crosby, Dorn, Colm Meaney. 

#13 Year 4 excitement, posters, 
Burton’ interview, ‘TREK best- 
sellers, Writing. 

#14 TREK women, Meet «Perrin, 

^. Sarek’s wife, Music, 7 Synopses.: 

#15 Dorn, 24th Century designers, 
Synopses from “Family” to 
“Data's Day." 

#16 Painting TREK heroes, Holodeck 


+ fantasies, 24th Century costumes, - 


8 synopses. 

‘#17 Nimoy speaks! Betazoid secrets, 
Directing, 5th Season Cast Cen- 
«terfold, 7 synopses. 

#18 Nimoy reviews “Unification,” 
Composer, 9 synopses 

д. “Darmok” and "Disastei X 

$19 All TREK directors issue: How 
they made the ‘series’ most 
acclaimed episodes. 

#20 TREK puzzlers: Test your trivia 
knowledge, 8 all-new episode 
synopses. 


issues)—$30 : 
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STARLOG PRESS 
475 PARK AVE., SOUTH 
NEW YORK, NY 10016 


STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION 


SPECIAL SILVER 
SPECTACULAR 

` 25th ISSUE! 
Come aboard for the 6th 
Season of the official 
magazine series 
chronicling the con- 
tinuing saga of the 
U.S.S. Enterprise! 

Each volume is all- 
Slick, all-color and 


rviews, 
detailed episode 
guides, behind- 
the-scenes 
photos, art and 
blueprints; actu- 
al scenes from 
the shows—PLUS 
pull-out posters! 
To celebrate the 
6th Season, your . 
subscription will ` 
include four 
regular issues, 
plusaa Silver 
Spectacular 
: 25th Issue, to 
be published at 
*Season's end. 
A must-have for 
all collectors! 
TEN 


224 


Send cash, check or 
money order payable 
to STARLOG PRESS 


6th Season Subscription 

J One year (5 issues - 2nd SEASON 4th SEASON 
including Special Silver 55 $6 _ #13 $6 
Spectacular 25th Issue!) __ #6 $6 _#14 $6 
$30 (foreign: $40) . 47 $6 #15 $6 

__#8$6 . 4H6$6 
1st SEASON 3rd SEASON 5th SEASON 
= = __#9$6 __ #17 $6 | 
224 __ #10 $6 __#18 $6 | 
— 3453 $6 #11 $6 __#19 $6 55, 
__#4 $6 __ #12 $6 . 82086 


Sixth season includes issues #21 
through #25. When ordering back 
issues, please add POSTAGE 
AND HANDLING CHARGES: First 
magazine: $2. Up to 5 magazines: 
$3. 6 Or more: $5. (Foreign: $4 per 
magazine). 


Total Enclosed: $ 
Method of Payment 
Cash О Check U Money Order 
Q Visa Q MasterCard J Visa 
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Card Expiration Date: (MoJ/Yr.) 
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If you do not want to cut out coupon, we will accept written orders. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


TM, & & O 1993 Paramount Pictures. 
U.S.S. ENTERPRISE are Trader 


All Rights Reserved. STAR TREK and 
marks of Paramount Pictures. 


AUTOGRAPHED 
COMIC STRIPS IN 
CRYSTAL! 


Cadillacs & Dinosaurs. AN 
series. Nel. CBS. Fall. 
Casper. Film. Am. U. 
Conan. AN TV series. 
Concrete. Film. DH. 
J The Crow. Film. In post- 
production. (see interview) 
Crusader Rabbit. AN TV. 
Deadworld. Film. 5: Mark 
Pavia (D), Jack O'Donnell (P). 
Dinosaurs for Hire, AN 
series. Fox. 
Dr. Strange. Film. S/D: 
Wes Craven. Savoy Ent. 
Doom's IV. Film. P/S: 
Rob Liefeld. Am. 
Dudley Do-Right. Film. U. 
Elektra Assassin. Film. 


PERFECT PAPER 
WEIGHTS OR DISPLAY 
ITEMS! 


Il of these upcoming projects are 
live-action unless specified, Those 


Basoball Comic Strip (9" wide) Psychiatrist Comic Strip (5" wide) Literary Асе Comic (9" wide) bovis never dale ites last atin. Ww е D E 
Not everything listed will ultimately ever үс qu. d 
be made; 5: script; D: director; J Fantastic Four. Film. Labor 

AUTOGRAPHED COMIC STRIPS IN comic strips and Charles Schulz’ autograph Officially Licensed Snoopy Collection by ЕР: pecute Produs uc Day release. 

CRYSTAL are beautifully crafted and hand- have been silk-screened on the crystal and Silver Deer., America's leading manufacturer mob КЫ J Faust. Film. D: Stuart 

assembled by skilled artisans from the finest base. of collectible crystal figurines. This offer Disney; WB: Warner Bros. Р, Gordon. S: David Quinn. 

32% full lead Austrian crystal. Authentic Comic Strips In Crystal are part of the expires December 31, 1993. DUI GO Columbia: Am: Ашын 


Flaming Carrot. Film. 


Shadow Art: Jim Steranko/1977 Jove Books edition 


n Ec ud E pres ur im The Flintstones. Film. Fred: 
Snoopy © 1950, 1952, 1958, 1966, 1971 United Features Syndicate Inc. ©1992 United Features Syndicate invited, Send to COMICS SCENE, 475 Park i ee pof Rick 
T oranis. m. D: Brian 
Send cash, STARLOG PRESS | Method of Payment: Ru PU Levant. S: J. Jennewein, T. 
check or 475 Park Avenue South | О Cash à Check - - - Parker, G. Boss Bruco Cohen, 
money order to: New York, NY 10016 Е с Мопеу order Account No. Addams Family. Sequel. PP. Who knows what evil lurks in the hearts of men? Alec Baldwin Colin Wilson. AN TV special. 
CRYSTAL COMIC STRIPS MasterCard Card Expiration Date: / Daytime Phone #: ( ju Fall. AN series. ABC. HB. knows! He's The Shadow. ABC. Fall. 
$42 each E (Mo./Yr.) We Airtight Garaga; AN. y : а The Green Falcon. TV. Am. 
? Ae = 23 ias. Film. U. S: David S. J Batman. AN series. 16 more Blade. Film. The Green Hornet. Film. 5: 
— Baseball va Psyeniatist ааз: Print name as it appears on your card Goyer. P: P. Lenkov, S. Daniel. new episodes. AN film spin-off Ч Blankman.Film.C:Damon Chuck Pfarrer. U. 
— Literary ош enoe: ALIENS vs. Predator. Film. out X-mas. Wayans, Eric Gold. D: Mike Incredible Hulk. Film. U. 
Please indicate quantity of each being ordered. To $ Street DH/Fox. o Betty Boop. AN film. Binder. Sony. J Inspector Gadget. LA film. S: 
cover postage & handling, send $5 for the first piece | TY Animaniacs. AN. Fox. S: Jerry Rees. EP: R. Fleischer, Blondie. Film. WB. J. Loeb II, M. Weisman. U. 
& $2 for each additional piece. Canadian residents 135000 Mil aep City State Zip WB/Am. Fall. R. Zanuck. MGM. Bonkers D. Bobcat. Syn. Q Judge Dredd. Film. Sylvester 
add $5 additional per order, plus 10% sales tax. All | written orders. Please allow Annie. Film. Rastar. О Black Panther. Film. AN series. WD. Fall '93. Stallone has signed contract to 
orders must be in U.S. funds. 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. | Your signature 


1094 Archie. LA Film. DIC. W/Wesley Snipes. Sony. J Broom Hilda. Film. P: Ernest star. S: Bill Wisher. 
Barbarella. LA film. Nel. (see item) Chambers. Kull. Film. U. S: C. Pogue. 


START YOUR COLLECTION TODAY! 
STAR ' UT 
WARS a 


PLAGUES 
STAR WARS Photo 
Plaques will make a 
handsome addition 
to your bedroom, 


den or TV room. An 


PLAQUES & COINS 8:17 
ortrait, protected 
clear plastic, is 
NOTICE TO COLLECTORS: mounted on a 12" x 
In anticipation of the STAR WARS' 20th 15" wood plaque 
Anniversary in 1997, STAR WARS Collectibles which has been 
have already started to increase in value. given a black marble 
Dealers expect prices will continue to climb! finish. A nameplate 


RC pg er and А Mark Hamill Plaque 
the character ап! 
15th ANNI VERSAR Y COIN the actor who Personally autographed by 
portrays him. These : the actor who portrays Luke 
numbered plaques Skywalker. Comes with a 
Fully are available in 3PO/R2D2 Plaque certificate of authenticity, 
a Limited Edition of The beloved robots in all their guaranteeing that the 


Guaranteed only 1,000. metallic brilliance! $69.95 signature is genuine. $89.95 
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l'srantoa PRESS Send cash, check 
| 475 Park Ave. South ^ money order 1 
New York, NY 10016-168 
І Please check the plaques being ordered and add postage PLAQUES & COINS ! 
and handling charges. : dst = Р 
plaque: $8 (Foreign: $16). For each additional plaque, add vA E ФЭ oaendosedi$ — à 10 1. 
1 `$2. Coin: $5 (Foreign: $8). Canadian residents add 10% 1 
Minted especially 1 sales tax, = Г 
for the Trilogy’s 1 Hamill Plaque $89.95 Print name as it appears on your card П 
a E C3PO/R2D2 Plaque $69.95 L 
this silver coin is a У m [| Silver Coin $39.95 CT — І 
ermanent keepsake. 4 3 1 Xm d 1 
somes individually packed _ Method of Payment: О Cash ÛJ Check ÛJ Money Order € 2 S 
in a handsome case. Each coin in .999 one | О Discover Q MasterCard О Visa City State Zip 1 
Troy ounce pure silver! 1 1/2" diameter. $39.95 I А 4 2 1 
© & TM 1992 Lucasfilm, Ltd. All Rights Reserved. | Account No. Your signature 5 1065 | 
Used Under Authorization. | Card Expiration Date: _/_(Mo. / Yr. If you don't to cut out coupon, we will accept written orders. р 
Your Daytime Phone #: lease allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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COMICS SCENE $37 69 


PUNISH THE GUILTY - KEEP THE INNOCENT NERVOUS! 


zie] АШ 5 5 
They've finally settled for a face 
behind Judge Dredd's helmet. 
It'll be Sylvester Stallone. 


The Lion King. AN film. WD. 
Nov. '94. 

Lone Wolf & Cub. Film. D: 
John Bruno. S: Bill Wisher. 

Mai the Psychic Girl. Film. 
J The Mantis. Fox TV. U. EP: 


Sam Raimi, Sam Hamm. W/ Carl Fred Wolf Films. Fall '93 bow. 

Lumbly. For mid-season. Film. D: Patrick Read Johnson. 
The Mask. Film. New Line. S: John Lawton. WB. 

S/D: Chuck Russell. U Spider-Man. AN TV mini- 
The Men in Black. Film. Col. series. Fox. Daily TV series fall 

P: W. Parkes, L. McDonald. '94. Film. S: Jim Cameron (D), 
Mr. Magoo. Film. Am/WB. Neil Ruttenberg. Summer '95. 

U Model by Day. TV movie. Starwatcher. AN film. PP. 


Fox. (see article) У Superman. TV series. ABC. 
Pagemaster. AN/LA film. Superman: Dean Cain. Lois: Teri 
Fox/HB. 1994 release. Hatcher. Debuts fall. 
Peanuts. LA film. P/S: John Tales from the Crypt-Keeper. 
Hughes. WB. AN TV series. Nel. ABC. Fall. 
The Phantom. Film. PP. Teenage Mutant Ninja 


Plastic Man. Film. WB/Am. Turtles. AN series. CBS, Syn. 
S: L. Wilson. D: B. Spicer. Terry & the Pirates. TV. 


Pocahontas. AN film. WD. The Tick. AN TV mini- 
Spring '94. series. Fox. Sunbow. 

Prince Valiant. AN series. U Time Cop. Film. D: Peter 
Family Chan. LA film. S: M. Hyams. DH/L. W/ Jean-Claude 
Beckner. N. Constantin Film, Van Damme. 

Red Sonja. TV. Lancit. Ы Tom & Jerry. AN film. 


Reid Fleming. Film. Due out July. 

Richie Rich. Film. P: J. Trouble with Girls. Film. 
Silver, J. Davis. S: Jim Fox. S: W. Jacobs, G. Jones. 
Jennewein, Tom Parker. We're Back. AN film. Am/U. 

The Saint. Film. P: Robert Fall '93. 

Evans. S: Jeff Boam. PP. Wolff & Byrd. TV. Lorimar. 


Sandman. Film. P: Joel Simon, Bill Todman Jr. 
Sgt. Rock. Film. P: Joel EP/D: Joe Dante. Fox. 
Silver, Bob Zemeckis. 5: John Wonder Woman. AN TV. 
Milius. WB. Zen. Film. AN series. 


Ы The Shadow. Film. S: David J Zorro. Film. S: J. Randal 
Koepp. P: Martin Bregman. D: Johnson, Joel Gross. TriStar. 


Russell Mulcahy. W/ Alec LA TV series. F. Chan. AN 
Baldwin. Now shooting. TV series. Nel. 

Û Sheena. TV series. Р: Paul 

Ато Gol List copyright © 1993 Starlog 


с Communications International, Inc. 
Speed Racer. AN TV series. All rights reserved. 


Send cash, check or money order to: 
STARLOG PRESS 
475 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 


Authenticity. 


frontier" on bottom. 


LITHOGRAPH and POSTER—17" x 22” 


Personally. signed by Production 
Designer Herman Zimmerman. 


available in a Numbered Limited 
Edition of only 2,500. Printed on 
glossy class-A paper and varnished. 
Comes with a Certificate of 


With DEEP SPACE NINE logo and the 
quotation: ^...at the edge of the 


Both are mailed in tubes for protection. 


STAR TAS 


Dear «Add NINE™ 


Please indicate quantity of each being ordered 
and add $3.95 per order to cover postage & 
handling. Multiple orders will be shipped 
together. Sorry, we cannot fill Canadian or 

verseas orders. Available only in USA. 


Lithograph $79.95 
Poster $19.95 
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Send $1 for our 
color catalog or 
Free with any 
Order! 


Order By August 23rd & 
Get À Free Comic & Poster! 


Image 1993 Swimsuit Special (Nice!) 

Marvel 1993 Swimsuit Special (Limit 2) 

Marvel Cards IV (Per Pack) $1 Вох (Lim 1) ....$36 

Sabretooth 1 (Lim 1) S3 Secret Weapons 1 ....$3 

Spawn 1-4 $15 5 $10 6,7 $5 8-12 

Star Trek: Deep Space Nine #1 (Order by 8/23) ..$2 

Star Trek: Deep Space Nine #1 (Order after 8/23) S3 

Youngblood 1 (19) $12 2 $10 0,34 
ULTRAVERSE - ULTRAVERSE!!! 

Mantra 1(Lim 2) S3 Prime 1,2 (Limit 2) 

Strangers 1,2 (Hot - Limit 2) 


Adventures Superman 500 (Collector Edition) 
ж Set - All 5 Collector Editions (1st Print) 
Includes collectors edition of Action 687, Superman 78, 
Adventures of Superman 500, 501 & Man of Steel 22! 
Aliens vs. Predator 11 #1 (All New! - Order by 8/23) .. $2 
Aliens vs. Predator 11 #1 (Order after 8/23 - Limit 1) . $3 
Arcadia 1-4 (Lim 1) $1 Dark Horse Comic 8 ......$10 
Cain 1 (Limit 2 $3  Vampirella З (1st Cain) ... $5 
ULTRAVERSE - ULTRAVERSE!!! 
Freex 1 (Hof! - Limit 2) 
Hardcase 1,2 (Hot! - Limit 2) 


DC Cosmic Teams Cards (New! - Per Pack) 
Death of Superman Cards (Per Pack - Limit 5) 
Marvel Series | (Impel - Per Pack - Limit 5) 
Marvel Series II (Impel - Per Pack - Limit 5) 
Marvel Series III (SkyBox - Per Pack) 
Marvel Series IV (SkyBox - Per Pack) 
Punisher Guns & Gunpowder (Per Pack) 
Spiderman Il (Comic Images - Per Pack) 
Wolverine II (Comic Images - Per Pack) 
Valiant Unity Cards (Per Pack) 

Valiant Upper Deck Cards (New! - Per Pack) 
X-Men Series | Cards (impel - Per Pack) 
X-Men Series 11 Cards (SkyBox - Per Pack) 
Youngblood (Comic Images - Per Pack) 


BEST-SELLERS fll PREMIUM COMICS 


Batman 491,492 (1st Print - Limit 2) 
488-492(2nd) $1.50 493-499 (1st - Limit 1) .... $3 
Batman 500 (Collector Edition - Order by 8/23) $3 
Batman 500 (Collector - Order after 8/23 - Limit 1) .. $5 
Introduces the "пем" Batman & costume! Die-cut cover! 64 pgs! 
Batman Sword of Azrael Trade (112 pgs) 
Batman Vengeance of Bane 1(64 pgs - 3rd Print) ... $3 
Catwoman 1 (All new! - 1st Print - Limit 1) 
Detective 658 (1st - Lim 1) $10 659(1st - Lim 2) $5 
658(2nd Print) $1.50 660-667 (1st - Lim 1) 


Showcase 7,8 (1st Print - Limit 1) 
HOT COMICS 


Uncanny X-Men 281,282,284-299,301-303 
Uncanny X-Men 300,304 (Hologram - Lim 2) 
Wolverine 50,52,55-73 (Limit 1) 

X-Factor 70-83,88-91,93,94 (Limit 2) 

X-Factor 67-69,84-87, Ann 7,8 (Limit 1) 

X-Force 2-24,26 (Limit 2) 

X-Men 1 (Deluxe), 2-16, Annual 1 (Lim 2) 

X-Men 17-24 (Limit 2) $2 25 (Hologram) 

X-Men Adventures 1,2,6,8-10 (Limit 2) 

X-Men 2099 #1 (New! - Order by Aug. 23rd) ... 1.50 
X-Men 2099 #1 (Order after Aug. 23rd - Lim 2) ... $2 


Action 686(1sf), 687 (Collector Edit) Legion 1,2,21,23 LawDog 1 Aliens vs. Predator Trade 19.95  Aliens/Predotor #1 (Lid Ash Con) 

Adv Superman 499(1sf), 501 (Collector) Marvel Comics 88.91-126 Maxx 1-3 Botmon: Death in the Fornily 4.95 Arcadia #1 (Prismatic Cover) ise 

Adv Superman 500(Newsstond) Moon Knight 42-50 Mod Dog ! Batman: Sword of Azroel 9.95 Archer/Armstrong 1(Limáed Gold) $ 150 
Aliens Colonial Marine 1-4 (Sale!) .. S2 Savage Dragon 1.2(um 1) $10 3 $3 Arcodio |-4(Lim 2) Avenger 360,363 Мем Mutants 87(Goid) 1963 41-3 Botmon vs. Droculo: Red Rain 9.95 Botmon/Grendel #1 (Lid Ash Con) $25 
Amaz Spiderman 362,365,375(1s) $3 — vsMegoton 1 $3 vs Meg 1(gold) $30 Batman 434,435,437-456,459-464 Robin I 3-5 (1990) Robin II 1(1991) Botmon vs. Judge Dredd 5.95  Dorker image #1 (Platinum logo) . $50 


354,358, 366-372,374,376,378 ... $2 
Arcadia 1-4 (Lim 2) $1 1 (Prism) .. $25 
Archer & Armstrong 0.2.8 (Lim 1) ... $15 
1 $10 34610$5 7911-14 .. $3 
Batman 491,492 (1st Print - Lim2) $10 
436,493-499 (1st Print - Limit 1)... $3 
Batman: Legends Dark Knight 

1-12,20-26, 28-33,36,38,44,Ann 1 $2 
Bloodshot 1$10 2$5 358-10 $3 
Brigade 1.2 $7.50 3,4 $3 Bk Il 1,2 . $1 
Cable 1,2 (Mini) $2 1 (New - Solel) $3 
Cyberforce 1 $15 2.3 $3 Deathblow | $1 
Dorkhowk | (um 1) $15 2356 ... $5 
Darker Image 1 (Limited) $50 1,2 .. $2 
Detective 658 (1st Print - Limi 1) ... $10 
659(1sf) $5 660-667 (1s! - Lim 1) $3 
Etemol Warrior 1,5,8 (Umit 1) $15 
2,3, 6(Lim 1) 7.50 7,9 $5 10-14 . $3 
Ghost Rider 15(6009).25,28,31 $3 
16-24,29,30,32-38 (Lim 2) $2 
Harbinger 5,6 (coupon) $60 7 $20 
O (Limited) $300 10,14 (Um 1) $15 
89,11-13,15-17 $5 18-22(Lim 2) $3 
Hordcorps | (Gold) $75 1 $5 2-11 $3 
Hulk 384-387,391 394-396 399-404$2 
Lobo Bock 1.2.4 $3 infoncide 1,3. $3 
Omega Men 5,9,19 $3 10,20,37 . $5 
Magnus 5,7 (with cord)$50 9.10 $20 
12(Um 1) $100 13,14,17(0т 1) $10 
15,16,18-21 $5 22-29 (limi 2) .. $3 
Maxx 1-3 (Limit 5) $1 1 (Limited) . $30 
New Mutants 100(1s)$10 100(3rd) $2 
87(Gold) $1 Ann5 $15 ^m7..$5 
New Worriors 10-12.14,25 (Lim 1) .. $3 
15-24,26-34, Annuol 1 $2 
Phantom Force 1 $2 Pitt 1 2(Lim 2) $3 
Predator vs. Magnus 1.2 (Lim 2) $5 
Rol O (um 1) $25 6.7 (Lima 1) .... $10 
9-14 (um 2) $3 9 (Gold - Lim 1) $75 


Comic SUPPLIES 


50 Bocking Boards 
100 Plastic Bogs 


$3.95 
$4.95 


Shodowhawk 1$20 3,4 $3 Bk Il | $2 
Shodowmon 1 $40 2,3,8(lim 2) $20 
4-69,10 (Um 1)$5 11-1317 ..... $3 
Silver Surfer 59-69,71-74,76-79 . $2 
Solor 12,13,16-19,23 (um 1) ..... $5 
20-22,24-26 (Limit 2) $3 
Spawn 1-4 (um 1)$15 5(Lim 1). $10 
6.7 (lim 1) $5 8-12 (Lim 2) $3 
Spect Spiderman 189, 192-1991 s1)$2 
Spiderman 3,5(Limit 1) 7.50 6-12 $3 
14,15,26 $3 16,23-25,27-31,33 $2 
Stormwatch 1,2 $1 Tribe 1 (Sole) $1 
Supreme 1,3 $3 Trencher | (Sale!) $1 
Turok 1-3 (Lim 2) $3 1 (Gold) .. $75 
Uncanny X-Men 248(1 st Print) .... $25 
270(1sf) $10 269,272,300,304 $5 
277-280,283, Ann 15-17(Lim 2) .. $3 
281,282,284-299 301-303,305 . $2 
Unity O (Limit 1) $5 1(Limi 1). $15 
O (Red - Lim 1) $150 1(Gokf) .. $50 
Venom 1,2 $1 Wizard 12,16,17 $3 
Web of Spiderman 90,95,99 (1sf) $2 
Wild CATS 1,3.4(um 2) $3 2 . $7.50 
Wild Stors 1,2 (Lim? 2 - Sale!) $2 
Wolverine 50,52. 55-73 (um 1) $2 
X-Foctor 70-83,88-91.93,94(Lim 2) $2 
67-69,84-87 Ann 6-8(Lima 1) $3 
X-Force 2-24.26 (Lim 2) $2 25 ... $5 
X-Men | (Deluxe),2-16 $3 25 .... $5 
1 (Wolverine cover), 17-24(Lim 2) . $2 
X-Men Adventure 1,2 6,8-10 (um 2) $3 
X-0 Manowar O(Lim 1) $5 Trade $10 
7-9,13(Lim 1)$5 14-21(0т 2) . S3 
Youngblood 1.2(Isf) $10 0,3,4 .. $3 
Youngblood Strikefile 1,2 $2 


Comic GRAB ВАС 
Couector Comic BAG $7 
(10 valuobie comics! Lots of 41's) 


Comic Surprise Bas $9 


(20 different, voluoble comics!) 
Iuact $АМР\Е Bac $4.95 
(Contoins 5 dierent superhero comics) 
Vauant SAMPLE Bas $6.95 
(Contoins 5 diflerent superhero comics) 


467-473,475,476,478-481,486 
Blood Syndiocote 1.2 Block Axe | 
Brigade II 1,2 Coge 1-4,7,9,11-15 
Capt America 398,406,412,414,416 
Daredevil 309,31 1-315 Deathblow 1 
Dorkhawk 15-18,26-28 Fant 4 368,374 
Detective 603-607,609-617,620-624 
631,633-640,643  Drogonlines | 
Gi Joe 60,61,65,68 Iron Man 288-291 
Special Missions 3-6,8,9, 11,12 

JLE 4,7-10,16,24,33,35,39,41,44,45 
Legion '90 5.11,32.46,49,50,52. Ann 2 


Silver Sable 1,2,4-6,9, 11 She Hulk 50 
SHIELD 40,41,44,46 Super Soldier | 
Ѕіеермоікег 3.7.9-12,14,19,21.23,25 
Stormwatch 1.2 Trencher | (image) 
Superman 76( | sf), 78 (Collector) 
Superman Man Steel 20,22 (Collector) 
Stotic 1 Thor 459-461 Tribe 1,2 
Turtles (Archie) 4,5,9,12-14 

Turtles (Miroge)18,22,29,30,32-38,40 
Uncanny X-Men 282(Gokf) Venom 1.2 
Warock & IW 1-5,7-10 Wild Thing | 
Wonderman 1,2, 14-16,20,21, Ann | 


Aliens Colonial Marines 1-4 Akira 13 
Alpha Flight 39-43,45-49,114,117 
Amaz Spider 358, 366-374,376-378 
Bloodstrike 1,2 Cable 1,2 (Mini) 
Darker Image 1 Dark Horse Comic 1-6 
Dorkhawk 9-12,25,Ann | Doom 1-4 
Death Head 1! 1. 3(New^), Battiehde 1-4 
Deathlok 3-8, 10-14,16-20,22, Ann | 
Deathstroke 5,8, 12,13, 16-19,21-23 
Dr. Stange 28,33,36,37,39,41-52 
Excalibur 17,30,33,34,42-44 62.63 
Font Four 358,371,375 (1st - Lim 1) 
Ghost Rider 16-24,29 30,32-34,36-38 
Guardian Galaxy 15,19,21-23,26-37 
Helistorm 1.3 Hulk 383-387,394-403 
Legends Dark Knight 1-12.20-36 
Marvel 2099 1 Midnight Sons | 
Morbius 1-4,6.8 Mys-Tech Wars 1.2 
Motormouth 1-7.9,11 Next Men 6,11 


$3.00 COMICS 


Amazing Spidermon 365,375, Ann 27 
Archev/Armstrong 9, | 1-14 Brigade 3.4 
Batman 436, 493-499 (1s! - Limit 1) 

Bloodshot 3-5,8.9 Cable | (New!) 

Death 1,3 (Lim 1) Enigma 1 (Lim 2) 
Detective 660-666 (1s! Print - Limit 2) 
Etemal Worrior 10-14 (Lim 2) JLA 71 
Ghost Rider 1 5(Gold),25,28,31(Lim 2) 
Harbinger 18-22(Lim 2) Hells Angel 1-6 
Hard Corp 2-1 1(Lim 2) Infinity Мог 1.2 
Lobo Воск 1,2,4 Lobo Infanticide 1-4 
Mognus 22-29 Marvel Comic 64,72,84 
New Worriors 1014,25 Nightstolkers 1-6 
Omega Men 5,9,19 Pitt 1.2 (Lim 2) 

Roi 9-14 (Limit 2) Robin I 1-3 (151) 


Namor 22.29,32.34-39 Nomad 1,6-12 
New Titans 2.68,69 92.97, Ann 2.5.7.8 
New Warriors 15-24,26-34, Ann 1.3 
Punisher 28,34,57,63-72,74-77 

Pun Wor Jounal 29,33-35,41-44 50-53 
Punisher War Zone 1,3-12.15 (Limit 2) 
Punisher 2099 1.3 Ravage 1.3.5.7 
Resurrection 1,2 Secret Defenders 1.2 
Robin IIl 1,3-5 Spidey 2099146 
Shodow Bat 1,2,5 Silver Surfer 57-79 
Spect Spiderman 189(1 sf), 192-199 
Spiderman 16-18,22-25.27-31.33 
Uncanny X-Men 284-299 301-303 
Web Spiderman 90( | sf) Wild Stor 1.2 
What If 26,37,38,40-49 (Limit 2) 
Wolverine 50,52,55-73 (Umit 1) 
X-Factor 70-83,88-91,93,94 (Lim 2) 
X-Force 2-24(Lim 2) Warheads 1,5-10 
X-Men 1 (Wol Cover), 17-24 (Limit 2) 


Robin II 1-4(Bogged) Shodowhawk 3,4 
Solor 20-22.24,25 Spawn 8-12(Lim 2) 
Shadowman 11-14,17,18 (Limi 2) 
Spiderman 6, 7,9-12, 14,26 (Limit 2) 
Spirits of Vengeance 1-5,7.9 (Limit 2) 
Splitting Image 1.2 Supreme 1.3 


Showcase 78 (1s - Lim 1) Turok 1-4 


Unconny X-Men 277-280, Ann 15-17 
Wizard 12.13,16,17 Wild CATS 1,3,4 


X-Factor 67-69,84-87, Ann 6-8 (Lim 1) 


X-Force Ann | X-Men Giant Size | 
X-Men 1 (Deluxe), 2-16, Ann 1(Lim 2) 
X-Men Adventures 1.2,6,8- 10 (Limit 2) 
X-O Manowor 14-21 (Lim 2) 
Youngblood О, 1 (2nd), 3,4 (Limit 2) 


Copt Marvel vs. Thanos (Storin) 12.95 


Ghost Rider Feor 5.95 
Harbinger Trode (15 Print) 19.95 
Hulk: Imperfect Future 1,2 2.00 


Marvel Universe 1-8.10-14,16-31 4.95 


Punisher vs. Block Widow 9.95 
Punisher vs. Doredevil (Miller) .. 5.95 
Savage Drogon Trade (New!) 9.95 


Shodowhawk Trode(Issues 1-4) 19.95 
Spiderman Soul of the Hunter 4.95 
Spiderman vs. Venom (McForf) 12.95 
Superman: Death of Superman ... 4.95 
Superman: Funeral For a Friend .. 7.50 
Wolverine Inner Fury(Sienioewicz) 5.95 
Wizord 100 Bes! Comics 4.95 
X-Force & Spidermon 6.95 
X-Men: God Loves, Mon Kills 


CARDS 


DC Cards Series | (Pock - Sole!) ....50 


DC Cosmic Teams Pock (New) .. 1.00 
DC Cosmic Teams Вох (New) . 29.95 
Death of Superman Pock (Hoff) .. 3.00 
Fongoria Cords Pock (each) 1.00 
Ghost Rider Cords Pock (eoch) .. 1.00 
Marvel Series | Pock (eoch) 5.00 
Marvel Senes Il Pock (eoch) 4.00 
Marvel Series Ш Pack (each) 1.50 
Marvel Series Ill Limited Tin 79.95 
Marvel Series IV Pock (each) 1.00 
Marvel Series IV Box (each) 34.95 


Punisher Guns & Gunpowder Pock 1.00 
Punisher Guns & Gunpowder Box 29.95 


Shodowhawk Pack (each) 1.00 
Silver Surfer Prism Cords (pock) .. 2.00 
Spidey 30th Anniversary Pock 1.00 
Spidey 30th Anniversory BOX .... 29.95 
Stor Trek Series | or II (Pock) 1.00 


Stor Trek Deep Spoce Nine (Sef) 14.95 
Star Trek Masterpnece Cords Pock 2.00 
Stor Trek Next Generation Pock ... 2.00 
Stor Trek Next Generation Tin 99.95 
Valiont Cards Pock (Upper Deck) 2.00 
Voliont Unity Cords Pock (each) .. 1.00 
Voliont Unity Cards Box (Limit 1) 29.95 
Wolverine Cards Pock (each) 1.00 
Wolverine Cords Box 29.95 
X-Men Cards Series | Pack (each) 2.00 
X-Men Cords Senes II Pock (each) 2.00 
Youngblood Cards Pock (eoch) .. 1.00 
Youngblood Cards Box 29.95 


Deep Space Nine #1 (Lid Ash Can) $20 
Deep Spoce Nine 42(Ud Ash Con) $30 
Eternal Worrior #1 (Limited Goid) $150 
Horbinger O(Limited Send-Away) $300 
Hord Corps #1 (Limited Gold) $75 
image Swimsuit (Limied Ashcon) $20 
Modmon #1 (Limied Ash Con) ... $20 
Magneto #0 (Limited Gold) $100 
Maxx #1 (Giow-in-dark) $30 
Sav Drogon vs. Megaton (Limited) $30 
Stormwaich #1 (Limited Ashcan) . $20 
Unity #1 (Limited Red Logo) $150 
Wild CATS #1 (Gold Cover) $100 
Wild CATS #4 (w/ Wizard cord) . $10 
Wizord #17 (Platinum Cover) $20 
X-Men Limited Silver Hologrom .... $25 
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ha | 
| AMERICAN | 
| Comics & ENTERTAINMENT | 


;, _ Box 470-CC12 
| Gainesville, VA 22065 


: | (703)-330-3500 


3 , V. Ай orders sent (postmorked) by 
F | Augus! 23rd, 1993 will get o Free 
Б yaluoble comic ond poster! 

н |2 Ай comics ore guaranteed in 

E "like new", М-М, condition! 


4 [3 Prices ore per eoch Bemi 


(ex. X-Force 2-24 are $2 each ) | 
‚ The minimum order is only $15 | 
- 15. Please try to lis! at 09 $5 in 
- Second choices, ОЙегтйе$. 
le US odd $3.95 for shipping | 
t Canada $4.95, Foreign $7.95 
t | 7. Add exo 51 tor insurance | 
S , 8. Enclose check or money order 
| Payment in U S. funds only | 
£ 9. Phone or fax credd cord orders 
y Phone 9-6 pm Mon-Fri EST | 
(Fax # 703-330-6200) 
10. Aliow 3-6 weeks for delivery | 
(Not responsible for publisher delays ) 
We reserve the right to updofe prices 
& limit quantities. Ad expires 10/1/93 
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